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INTRODUCTION. 


HE deſign of theſe ſheets is, to frame 

a clear and diſtinct account of the 
different branches of the national revenues 
and reſources, the modes of collecting or 
procuring them; and the cauſes on which 
the revenues depend for their increaſe or 
decline; and thereby enable the public to 
judge of the proſpect there is for their con- 
tinuance at the preſent annual amount; un- 
der the circumſtances in which the nation 
and its trade now ſtand. I ſhall likewiſe make 
ſome remarks on the mode of iſſuing the re- 
venues from the public treaſury, and on the 
expenditures for the navy and army: So 
that individuals, of whatever complexion, 
or wherever led by reflection, or prejudice 
in political opinions, may diſcover the re- 
ſources and condition of their country, and 
be able to determine, whether any real 


grounds exiſt to alarm us for our opulence 
B and 
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and ſafety. And if they do, from what errors 


and miſtakes in our conduct, the dangers 


and diſtreſſes, which hang over us, have 
aroſe. | 5 

The exchequer of a great nation can ne- 
ver be conducted upon the fame narrow 
principles of &conomy, whereby the tradeſ- 
man neceſſarily regulates his counter. But 
it ſhould nevertheleſs be remembered b 
thoſe entruſted with the public purſe, that 
neither the ſafety or protection of the em- 
pire, nor the dignity of the crown, or the 
ſplendor of majeſty, in the leaſt depend on a 
careleſs profuſion, a laviſh expenditure of 


' the national wealth. 


The great executive officers of the ſtate, 
who are appointed by the Sovereign, and 
removeable at his pleaſure, being entruſted 
with the diſpoſition of the revenue for the 
ſeveral uſes of government, for the King's 
houſhold, and all the other'branches of the 
civil liſt, are the perſons reſponſible to the 
people for the expenditure of the money 
belonging to the public. | 

A ſpecific ſum having been granted to 
ſupport the civil liſt, the Parliament, I ap- 
prehend, would be conſidered as acting diſ- 
reſpectfully towards their Sovereign, to ex- 
amine into, or in any wiſe interfere with 
the diſpoſal of that ſum ; ſo long as his Ma- 


jeſty's ſervants were attentive to make it 
provide for the ſervices for which it was 


given. 


1 


iven. But if the money ſhall be rendered 
inſufficient to anſwer theſe uſes, either by 
neglect or inattention, or by being perverted 
to other purpoſes, the civil liſt expenditure 
then moſt undoubtedly becomes an object 
of parliamentary enquiry. | 
However, the collection of the whole of 
the revenue, and the expenditure of thoſe 
ſums granted for the navy and military eſtab- 
liſhments, and other chargesvf government, 
not included in the civil liſt, theſe ſhould be 
truly and clearly accounted for to the people, 
from year to year: for it has been the inva- 
riable practice of Parliament, to grant the 
money of their conſtituents for expreſſed 
purpoſes, and to be applied to no other uſes 
whatever. To grant the people's money on 
any looſer terms, might be dangerous to a 
great degree: for if the uſe to which the mo- 
ney is to be applied ſhall not be expreſſed, 
how are the people to judge if it ſhall be wiſe 

to give? or, after having given, how are the 

to learn if it has been faithfully applied ? 

No miniſter has yet been ſo wicked, and 
at the ſame time bold enough to aſſert, he 
was not accountable, for the expenditure of 
the public purſe, to thoſe who gave it. 
Therefore, whatever evaſive reaſons may be 
uſed at any time to delay the inveſtigation 
of the national accounts, and to ſatisfy the 
unſuſpicious temper of the people ; the great 
executive ſervants of the Crown can aſſign 
B 2 * = 


[4] 
no juſt ſubſtantial motives to exculpate their 
want of duty to the public, whenever they 
| ſhall have neglected to arrange their ac- 
counts with ſufficient method and perſpi- 
cuity, to ſhew plainly to the people, in the 
next ſeſſion, if the money voted in the for- 
mer had been applied to the ſpecific articles 
of expence for which it had been granted. 

The people granting money for particu- 
lar uſes, they had power to withhold, and 
afterwards to be denied an explanation of 
the expenditure, would be making a mere 


mockery of the rights of the ſubject: be- J 


cauſe their money might, in ſuch caſe, as 
| eaſily be applied by bad miniſters in purſuit ll 

of falſe glory, or to undermine the conſtitu= 
tion; as, under wile and honeſt miniſters, 
to the protection and proſperity of the em- 
Pire, and the ſecurity of the private rights 
of the ſubject. 

Therefore a clear arrangement of the 
public accounts, as ſhall ſhew the expendi- 
ture of the revenues, ſhould be annually laid 
before Parliament; that the Commons might 
be able to ſatisfy the people, whether the 
grants of the preceding ſeſſion had been 

aithfully applied to thoſe ſpecific uſes, for 
which the money. had been aſked and given. 

I muſt here obſerve, that ſuch an account 
is the more neceſſary, fince Miniſters have 
fallen into a practice of running the nation 
in debt by their own authority, without the 

2 warrant 


F 
warrant of Parliament; I mean, in the arti- 7 
cles of the navy and army extraordinaries. 

Whereas the faithful application of the 

ople's money, taking care to incur no debts 
but what they ſhall legally be authorized to 
contract, can only juſtify the ſervants of the 

Crown, entruſted with the national purſe : 
and there ſeems to lay the great conſtitu- 
tional ground, the Miniſters of this coun 
ought always to tread on, How then can 
thoſe be juſtified, who, after having re- 
peatedly framed eſtimates for the ſueceed- 
ing year, at the cloſe of the former, ſhall 
have been ſo inattentive to the nature of 
the ſervice, as to ſuffer, as repeatedly, the 
amount of the eſtimates, at the end of each 
reſpective year, to have been ſeveral millions 
ſhort of the actual expence ? This aſſertion, 
the extraordinaries for the army and nav 
will confirm; for they have been (welled to 
an enormous amount in the preſent, far be- 
yond the ſame unjuſtifiable mode of proceed- 
ing in the former war. Such conduct on 
the part of the Miniſters, is in fact running 
the public in debt wichout legal authority; 
making the cuſtom of fixing bounds to votes 
of credit a ridicujous ceremony. 

The extraoidinaries ior the army, at leaſt, 
were more g c ſeable in the former, than in 
the preſent war; becauie the difficulty of 
accounting, and of controul, became much 
greater from tae Hanoverian chancery, and 

a foreign 


. 
a foreign Commander in Chief, in Ger- 
1 many: nevertheleſs, the unauthorized ex- 
pences, under the head of army extraordina- 
ries, have exceeded, in the preſent, thoſe of 
the preceding war, beyond all compariſon. 
The navy extraordinaries have been ſwelled 
in a great degree, to the preſent very exten- 
ſive and unprecedented amount, from no re- 
gular proviſion having been made, through 
this war, for the army tranſport, and vic- 
tualling ſervices; which, in the former, 
were regularly provided for in the votes, at 
the end of each year; but during this, have 
lain involved in the navy debt: thereb 
Y- throwing into the vortex of the navy (al- 
ways a favourite expence, becauſe ſo eſſen- 
tial to the public ſafety) a charge that Mini- 
iteers might perhaps wiſh to leſſen or conceal], 
for fear of alarming the nation by its amount. 
ö Annual eſtimates, ſo very inadequate to 
N the expences ſure to be incurred from ſuch 
diſtant warfare on land, can only ariſe ei- 
ther from ignorance or neglect in the official 
departments of government; or elſe be done 
to prevent the public from being ſenſible of 
the enormity of the expence, before they 
ſtood committed for the diſcharge ; leſt 
reflection might have led the nation to re- 
nt too ſoon of their concurrence in a mea- 
ſure, ſure, if it failed, to reduce the ſtrength, 
and be deſtructive of the commerce, of 
| Great Britain, 
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Without the repreſentatives of the people 
ſhall be made acquainted with the probable 
extent of the year's expence, how can Par- 
liament be enabled, from time to time, to 
judge if the purſuit deſerves the charge 
likely to be incurred to ſupport it ? which 
the power to withhold the ſupplies, gives 
them, in fact, a decided right to deter- 
— 

Hence it is evident, that if the repre- 
ſentatives of the people ſhall permit ſuch 
enormous debts, contracted in ſo uncon- 
ſtitutional a manner, to paſs unreproved; 
and remain ſatisfied with a ſummary ac- 
count of the expenditure of the grants and 
extraordinaries of the former year, without 
calling for proofs or documents, to remove 
ſuch doubts and miſapprehenſions as may be 
ſtarted in the Houſe, by any of its Mem- 
bers; but, on the contrary, rather negative 
the meaſure that would tend to inform and 
elucidate :—1I ſay, if a majority of the Com- 
mons were to proceed, on any occaſion, in 
this manner, ſuch majority muſt be conſi- 
dered as acting contrary to the duties of their 
truſt, and furniſh ſtrong grounds for ſuſpi- 
cion, that ſome undue influence had ope- 
rated on their minds. Therefore, if the 
Commons ſhall at any time become ſo ſub- 
ſervient to the Miniſters, as to vote freſh 
ſupplies, relying on the general aſſertion, 
unaccompanied with any clear, ſatisfactory 
accounts, 


. 
accounts, that all the former grants were ex- 
pended, and ſtill further debts contracted; 
the people would be fully juſtified to call on 
their repreſentatives, to give them an ac- 
count of the expenditure of the former 
grants, and likewiſe of any extraordinary 
debts incurred without their conſent or 
knowledge, before they voted freſh ſup. 
plies. 

I, from corruption, or other improper 
motive, the repreſentatives of the people 
ſhould be induced to treat fo juſt and law- 
ful a requiſition with contempt, the only 


remedy would then lay in a caim, but firm 


addreſs from the ſubje& to the Sovereign, 
praying his Majeſty will graciouſly pleaſe to 
diſſolve an aſſembly, who ſhall have violated 
their truſt, and dectived both him and his 
people. 

I apprehend, by the laws and conſtitution 
of this country, the executive power to be 
lodged ſolely in the Crown, and that neither 
the people or their repreſentatives have a 
voice in conducting it. And I apprehend 
alſo, that the reſponſibility lays with thoſe 
officers his Majeſty. ſhall, in his wiſdom, 
call to his councils, and entruſt with the 
executive departments of the ſtate, 

But, as no material operations can be car- 
ried into effect without ſupplies of money; 
and as thoſe ſupplies are free and voluntary 
gifts from the people, given through their 

repreſentatives, 
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repreſentatives, for the common benefit; 
the withholding ſuch ſupplies muſt imme- 


diately ſtop any meaſures of the executive 


power, that ſhould appear liable, in their 
conſequences, to be hurtful to the nation. 


Therefore the particular purpoſes are al- 


ways ſtated in the eſtimates, and declared in 
the votes, for which money has rom time 
to time been granted. 

Theſe circumſtances ſurely make it in- 
cumbent on the Commons, to be in- 
formed, from their own enquiries and re- 
ſearches, whether the mone Hs been faith- 


fully applied to the utes fo: which it had 


been given. And it is likewiſe the duty 
of the Commons, to take care that no 
expences are ever incurred by the ſervants 


of the Crown, to any conſiderable amount, 


without their ſanction having been firſt ob- 
tained. 
If ever national economy was neceſſary, 


it muſt be at ſuch an alarming criſis as the 


preſent, when we are haſtily deſcending 
from our towering height; not, as ſome 
have argued, to fit down ſafe and contented 
in a narrower circle; but to find ourſelves, 
in that narrower circle, encompaſſed with 
numerous diſtrefſes, weighed down by a 
preſſure of debt, having our anceſtors', as 
well as our own, to provide for, which for- 
mer miſmanagement has prevented from be- 
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10 
ing reduced; and our preſent folly and im- 
prudence is enlarging—at a time when 
our foreign commerce, and its carriage, 
the ſources of all our wealth, are failing; 
fources to which we owe that maritime 
ſtrength, whereby we have long reſiſted the 
moſt formidable combinations, and held the 
lead upon the ocean. However, under theſe, 
or worſe circumſtances, that debt, let me 
remind the landholders, muſt have ſome 
faith and regard ſhewn to it, or our national 
credit will be gone for ever. 


My countrymen, we ought to remember, 


a period will arrive, when this great debt, 
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if we continue thus to increaſe it, can no 


longer be transferred to poſterity. And it 


behoves us to take care, that we are not the 
generation to receive the blow. 1 
In order to inveſtigate, in a clear and 


comprehenſive manner, the public revenue, 


its operations and effects, it becomes neceſ- 
ſary to proceed with caution and candour 


to the enquiry: tracing the rife and pro- 


greſs of our great national debt, and the 
ſupplies reſerved, from time to time, for its 
intereſt and reduction ; and what revenues 
have remained, and are likely to remain in 
future, for the exigencies of the ſtate ; and 
on what reſources thoſe revenues depend, 
Searching likewiſe into the waſte, neglect, 
or miſmanagement that may prevail, either 

in 


k 91 

in the collection or expenditure bf the pub- 
lic revenue; what undue influence may be 
eradicated, which has gathered round the 
executive power, from time and accidental 
circumſtances; at̃iſing out of the vaſt num- 
ber of dependents upon government, from 
appointments annexed to /evzes, debts, diſtri- 
butions, and obſolete eftabliſhments: ſo that 
every perſon may have ſufficient materials to 
be enabled to draw concluſions, as to future 
conſequences; and to conſider whether any 
material reform might take place, conſiſtent 
with the dignity and character of a great na- 
tion. Thus circumſtanced, with truth to 
guide men's judgments, they would ſeldom 
be found to differ in opinions. It is the 
artful perverſion of truth, that leads men to 


draw falſe concluſions ; and produces thoſe. 


various ſentiments, formed according to the 
medium of error through which they haye 
been drawn. | | 

The revenues ariſe out of cuſtoms, and 
various articles of exciſe, with ſundry in- 
land duties, all of which are made perpe- 
tual; and likewiſe from the land- tax, and 
the exciſe on malt, which are voted only 


from year to year. 
The application of theſe revenues is to be 


found in the intereſt paid on the public 


loans; in the diſcharge of the civil liſt ex- 


pences; and of thoſe incurred fer the navy, 
C 2 the 
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12 
the army, the ordnance, and their dependent 
branches; and in thoſe contingent expences, 


conducted at the treaſury board, under the 


heads of contracts and agencies of various 
kinds. | 
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ON THE NATIONAL DEBT, 


SHALL, in the firſt place, take a review 
of the public debts, from their origin to 
the preſent day : which debts, for the re- 
duction of the capital, depend ſolely on the 
ſurplus of the revenues, or annual income, 
after the peace eſtabliſhment ſhall have been 
provided for. | | 

The debt commenced in the reign of 
King William; the annual income being in- 
ſufficient to ſupport the expence of the wars 
in which the nation were then involved; 
the Commons, therefore, to avoid oppreſſive 
levies, borrowed from individuals the ſum 
wanted to compleat the year's expences, be- 
yond what the annual taxes could ſupply. 


In order to obtain theſe loans, the faith of 


Parliament became pledged for the intereſt 
agreed on between the ſtate and the lender; 
and certain duties, or taxes, were mortgaged 
for that purpoſe. Theſe loans were made 
either irredeemable, with an intereſt pro- 
portioned to the lives or term; or elſe re- 
deemable, and the intereſt not to ceaſe till 
the principal was repaid ; which repay- 

| ment 
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ment was only at the option of the legiſla- 
ture. The lender not having it in his 
ower to reclaim his principal, conſtitutes 
the only difference between the public loans, 
and thoſe made by individuals with each 
. | 

This ſyſtem of finance, or method of 
raiſing extraordinary ſupplies in time of war, 
has been invariably practiſed, under the dif- 
ferent adminiſtrations, ſince the cloſe of the 
laſt century ; whenever-more money has been 
wanted for the neceſſities of the ſtate, than 
the annual amount of taxes' would ſupply. 
In the reign of George I. the Miniſters and 
Parliament, alarmed at the growing extent 
of the national debt during the two former 
reigns, the better to provide for its future 
reduction, to ſtrengthen public credit, and 
to ſecure the confidence of monied men 
againſt future emergencies, eſtabliſhed the 
finking fund; which fund was to conſiſt of 
the ſurpluſles ariſing from the duties or taxes 
mortgaged, from time to time, to pay the 
intereſt on different loans ; therefore, when 
any ſurplus aroſe from among theſe ſpecific 
branches mortgaged, either by reduction of 
the intereſt, the expiration of the term for 
which it was appropriated, or by an increaſe 
of the branch of merchandize or conſump- 
tion out of which the duty or tax originated; 
theſe ſeveral ſurpluſſes were directed by the 
legiſlature to be thrown into one aggregate 
| fund, 


1 


ind, in order to be yearly applied towards 


when the exigencies of government 
make it neceſſary for Parliament to 
»propi.tc the amount of the ſinking fund 
to aniwer the curient expence of the year. 

Both advantages and diſadvantages will 
be ſound to retuit from the preſent ſyſtem 
{ 6n2nce, viewed in a national light; that 
3, as 1t may operate, in any degree, to affect 
either te commerce, or the conſtitution of 
our countfy. 

By the advantages arifing from this ſyſtem 
of finance, the ſtate has been enabled to pro- 
cure much larger ſums within the year, in 
times of war, than could have been obtained, 
without great oppreſſions on the people, 
through any tax, aid, or ſubſidy ; becauſe 
the intereſt, which, is all that is ſettled by 
Parliament to be taken from the pocket of 
the ſubject, is not more than a ſeventeenth 
or twentieth part of the ſum wanted for the 
national exigencies of the year ; which ſum, 
by theſe means, is voluntarily lent by indi- 
viduals to the fate, the faith of Parliament 
being only pledged for the intereſt of the 
money borrowed.: | 5 

From the funds eſtabliſhed by theſe debts, 
an immediate intereſt became at all times 
attainable for the ſuperfluous wealth of the 
kingdom; whereby hoarding of money no 
longer prevails, even with the moſt timid; 
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tte diſcharge of the redeemable part of the 
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and the mifer is induced to bring his wealth 
into circulation, and, though uſeleſs to 
himſelf, makes it of ſervice to ſociety, with- 
out uſury or extortion. 

The funds have furniſhed an eaſy ex- 
change for property : the bank, eſtabliſhed 
upon this ſyſtem, introduced the circulation 
of paper ; and, by the ſafety and ſecurity of 
its notes, procured by degrees a credit, 
which extended to every corner of the king- 
dom; affording thereby great aſſiſtance to 
the inland trade, and to commerce in general; 
by the ſubſtitutes afforded for the barter and 

exchange of merchandize of all ſorts. 

The bank, whoſe credit, from its ſitua- 
tion and engagements, is involved in the 
credit of the ſtate, will, I apprehend, pre- 
ferve the preſent confidence given to its pa- 
per, ſo long as the national debt ſhall be 
confined within proportional bounds to the 
influx of wealth, annually realized through 
our export trade. When any difficulties or 
embarraſſments ariſe with reſpect to the in- 
tereſt of the debt, the bank will in ſome de- 
gree feel the blow. 

Government alſo have derived additional 
ſtrength and ſecurity from this debt, by in- 
dividuals becoming more immediately inte- 
reſted in its ſupport. 


On the other hand, the diſadvantages I 
which have aroſe from this ſyſtem of fi- 


nance are conſiderable, and call for much 
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1 
care and attention on the part of our re- 
preſentatives, to prevent dangerous conſe- 
quences ariſing to the conſtitution. 

For the debt, created by this ſyſtem of 
finance, has furniſhed the executive power 
with that deſtructive weapon, indirect in- 
uence, through the appointments to offices 
af collection, and of the ſeveral arrange- 
ments for the management of that part of 
the revenue appropriated to pay the intereſt 
of the debt; of which the Miniſter becomes 
the acting truſtee, and the ſole channel to 
favour and indulgence in the diſtribution of 
every new loan. This ſyſtem, in order to 
provide, from time to time, for the in- 
creaſing debt, has created taxes, and burthens 
upon commerce, not to be removed or re- 
duced, without wounding the faith of Par- 
liament. It has accuſtomed the nation to 
be leſs alarmed at the amount of the ſum 
== raiſed within the year; and conſequently 
& leſs concerned about the expenditure; be- 
cauſe the public, at the making of the bargain 
for a loan, feel only the weight of the inte- 
reſt, which has frequently been not more 
than a twentieth part of the ſum raiſed ; 
ſo that the burthen may, in great meaſure, 
be faid to have been transferred from time 
to time to the ſhoulders of poſterity. 

Theſe circumſtances too have contributed 
to make the gentlemen of landed property 


more indifferent of the appropriation of the 
| D ſinking 


* 
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ſinking fund, from year to year; preferring 
the current expences, regardleſs either of 
the object or amount, to the reduction of 
the debt, if it ſaved a ſhilling in the pound 
on the land- tax. Beſides, the ſinking fund 
being once eſtabliſned, the Miniſter could 
more eaſily obtain from Parliament the ap- 
plication of it to any favourite purpoſe, 
without too cloſe a ſcrutiny into his views, 
than the attainment of an equal ſum, for 
which no proviſion had been made. 

+ Theſe are doubtleſs alarming circum- 


ſtances; being liable to work much evil to 


the conſtitution in the hands of bad Mini- 
ſters3 having a natural tendency to feed cor- 
ruption. But, at the ſame time, let us re- 
member, that theſe evils cannot operate to 
any dangerous extent, except through the 


ſupineneſs and treachery of our repreſenta- 


tives. "And a diligent, virtuous exertion on 
the part of our preſent Houſe of Commons, 
might ſoon correct thoſe miſchiefs, which 
any former Parliaments may have over- 
looked; connived at, or encouraged. 


At the end of King William's reign, the 


public debt amounted to rather more than 
ſix millions and a half. Of this ſum, fix 
hundred thouſand pounds and upwards had 
been borrowed in the reign of Charles II. 
The loans in William's reign were made at 
an intereſt of eight or nine per cent. per 
annum, owing to the ſcarcity of money; 

4 which 


„ 
which aroſe from the infancy of our foreign 


commerce, compared with its ſtate about 
fifty or ſixty years afterwards. For though 
the act of navigation, made in the reign of 
Charles II. ſo well calculated to promote 
foreign commerce, was gathering ſtrength, 
yet at that time our trade had been carried 
to no great extent. 

In December 1714, at the end of Queen 
 Ana's reign, about thirteen years from the 
firſt period, the national debt came to forty- 
eight millions and a half; and the intereſt 


mar on it yearly came to two millions nine 


undred and thirty-nine thouſand pounds, 


Of the forty-eight millions and a half, three 
millions eight hundred thouſand pounds 


were the debts of the former reigns ; forty- 
one millions and a half had been really bor- 
rowed in Queen Ann's reign ; and the re- 
mainder of the debt, amounting to three 
millions two hundred thouſand pounds, a- 
roſe from compound intereſt on ſome ex- 


chequer bills, converted into principal; and 


a nominal capital of twenty-five per cent, 
engrafted on the actual loans of 4711 and 
1714. | 
** as Queen Ann's wars have been 
generally conſidered, money was obtained at 
a lower intereſt, than in the former reign, 
For commerce had brought an addition of 
wealth into the kingdom fince King Wil- 
tiam's time ; and thereby extended circula- 
D 2 tion; 
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tion ; which had likewiſe been aſſiſted by 
the ſecurity given to bank paper. 
In the years 1719 and 1720, three mil- 
lions were added to that portion of the re- 


deemable debt, engrafted into the South-Sea 


Company's fund, in. return for the Com- 
pany's buying up a conſiderable part of the 
irredeemable annuities, in order to make 
them redeemable; and by this addition to 
the capital, as it ſtood in December 1714, 
the amount of the debt came to fifty-one 
millions and a half, IP 
In the year 1727, at the cloſe of George 
the Firit's reign, the capital of the debt 
amounted to “ fifty millions ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds; in which were included 


fix millions two hundred thouſand pounds 


given in the terms of ſome of the loans, be- 
ing a nominal capital, and to be paid only 
on redemption. The annual intereſt, in- 
cluding the irredeemable annuities, came at 
this period to two millions three hundred 
and eighty thouſand pounds; ſo that, in 
the ſpace of fifteen or ſixteen years, the prin- 
cipal of the debt had been reduced near one 
million, and the annual intereſt paid on 
it five hundred and fifty-eight thouſand 
pounds . 

| | In 


* Reckoning in the unfunded navy and victualling 
debts, to the amount of one million ſeven hundred and 
thirty-ſeven thouſand pounds. 

4 This reduction of intereſt aroſe from three _ 

and 


„ 
In the year 1739, the debt owing by tho 


ſtate to individuals, amounted to * forty-five 
millions three hundred and thirty thouſand - 
ounds, reckoning in the fix millions two 
bundred thouſand pounds of nominal capi- 
tal, mentioned to have been given in the 
terms of ſome of the loans. And the inte- 
reſt at the ſame time came to one million 
nine hundred and fixty thouſand pounds. 

Hence it appears, that in the ſpace of 
thirteen years from 1727, the principal of 
the debt became reduced near five millions 
and a half; and the annual intereſt + four 
bundred and twenty thouſand pounds. 

The year 1739 was juſt before the com- 
mencement of the firſt war in George the 
Second's reign. In four years from the 
cloſe of that war, in December 1753, the 


ſand pounds life annuities fallen in; from a conſidera- 
ble part of the long and ſhort annuities being made re- 
deemable, with an addition of three millions of capital, 
in return for lowering the intereſt paid on the annui- 
ties. The remainder of the five hundred and fifty- eight 
thouſand pounds aroſe from the fall of intereſt, by the 
increaſe of money in the kingdom. 

Including the unprovided navy debt, to the amount 
of one million three hundred thouſand pounds. 

+ The reduction in the intereſt paid on the national 
debt, in the courſe of thirteen years, aroſe from be- 
tween three and four thouſand pounds life annuities 
having fell in; from the payment of a part of the capi- 
tal; and from the fall of intereſt, by the increaſe of 
money within the kingdom, 


national 
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national debt amounted to “ ſeventy- three 
millions ſix hundred and eighty thouſand 
zounds. Of this ſum, fix millions two | 
— thouſand pounds, mentioned in the 

former ſtatements, and one million, added 
to the loans in 1747 and 1748, were nomi- 
nal capital. The intereſt of this debt, at 
the end of 1753, came to two millions fix 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds a year: 
and the ſtatements in the margin thew, 


that in four years from the end of the war, 


the capital of the debt had been decreaſed 
ene million and a half; and the intereſt ſe- 


Debt the end of 1753, — — L. 785680, oo 
| Fad of from 1749 to 1753, at 4 perry 1,202,000 


„ at 3 per cent — — — 400,000 


— — — — 


Debt at the end of the war, — FL. 7 5,280,000 


Intereſt paid the end of 1953, — L. 2,670,000 
Annuities fallen in fince-1739, — — 29,900 
Capital paid off, at 4 per cent, — — 48, ooo 

. 2,761,000 


Deduct intereſt 1739, — — 1,961, 00 


———536 — — . <_—— 


| Intereſt increaſed by the war, — L. 800,000 


Capital of the debt in 1749, — L. 75,280,000 
Capital of de in 1739, — — 45,330,000 


Debt inc by the war be 
- 1g 8 war begun] C. 29,950,000 
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venty thouſand pounds a year. And th 
alſo ſhew, that the war had added thirty 
millions, including a million of nominal 
capital, to the former debt; and that, from 
the reduction in the value of money, from 
the increaſe of commerce, and a few life an- 
nuities falling in, the intereſt became, at the 
end of the war, increaſed only eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds beyond its amount in 
1739. | | | 
The great increaſe of our export com- 
merce had brought ſuch an influx of wealth 
into the kingdom by 1753, that the intereſt 
paid on a debt of near * ſeventy-four mil- 
lions came to two hundred and fixty-nine 
thouſand pounds leſs, than the intereſt paid, 
in 1714, on a debt not quite fifty-one mil- 
lions ſterling. And in which debt were 
included the annuities raifed by King Wil- 
liam, and the bankers' debt contracted by 


At the end of 1762, after the cloſe of the 
war, the national debt came to'one hundred 
and thirty-ſeven millions + ; being the a- 
mount of the redeemable capital; the un- 


funded 
Intereſt paid in 1714, — L. 2, 939, 000 
Intereſt paid in 9 2,670,000 
Fe 269,000 


+ Amount of the funded debt, December 1763, in- 
cluding the civil liſt million, raiſed in 1726, and theg 


D 4 three 


— — 
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funded part of the debt, reckoned into the 
account. In this debt were included of 
nominal capital, ſeven millions two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, granted prior to 


17533 and one million twe hundred thou- 


ſand pounds, given to the loans of 1759 and 
1760. 
| The 


three million five hundred thouſand pounds raiſed in 


1763. 
| Principal. Intereſt. 

Funded debt, — — L. 125, 081, 00 4,042,000 
Debts contracted by the 

war, being for navy, 

victualling, and ord- 
nance bills, to Decem- 
ber 1762, and charged 

on the ſinking fund, - 3,483, 00 139,000 
Debts charged on the ſur- | 

plus of 1764, — — 1,800,000 — — 


Debts to be paid off or 


funded, left by the war, 6,857,000 — — 
The intereſt eſtimated, — — 163,000 
Irredeemable intereſt, — — — 4384, ooo 


Total, — — — L. 13), 221, 00 4,828,000 
Charge of management, — — 77,00 


—ů ů — 


Amount of the public debts, funded and unfunded, at 


the end of 1754, the one 

million charged on ſalt | 

duties excepted, which Principal. Intereſt. 

will be cleared by 1757, L. 72,148,000 2,442,000 
Irredeemable annuities, _ — 212,000 
Capital added the end of 

1763, by the war, — LF. 65,073,000 2,174,000 


Deduct 
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„ 
The annual intereſt upon this debt of 
one hundred and thirty- ſeven millions, came 


to four millions eight hundred thouſand 


pounds, excluſive of the charge of manage- 
ment: ſo that the war had increaſed the 
public debts ſixty-five millions; near ſixty- 
four millions of which had been borrowed 
of individuals. And the intereſt the nation 


had annually to pay for this ſum, amounted 


to two millions four hundred and ſeventy 


| thouſand pounds. 


Confiderable ſums of the money thus 
borrowed, were ſent out of the kingdom 
during the war, and expended in ſupport of 
the army in Germany. The expence, how- 
ever, was not thrown away, as the objects 
of the war had in great meaſure been an- 


Principal. « Intereſt. 

Brought over, — L. 65,07 3, ooo 2, 174, oo 
Deduct the nominal capi- 
tal, added to the loans | 
of 1759 and 1760, — 1,230,000 — — 


— — —ãd 


D actually bor- . 63,843,000 — — 


rowed of individuals to 
ſupport the war. 
Irredeemable intereſt, ſubſiſting in 1754. 
ſince fallen in, — — — 
Intereſt reduced in 1755 and 1757, — 291, 00 


8,000 


— — 


Being the amount of the intereſt paid . 2, 47 3,000 
by the public, in 1763, for the 
L. 63,870,000 borrowed to ſupport 


the war. | 
E ſwered; 
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ſwered; though perhaps they might have 
been better ſecured, had the peace been not 
ſo haſtily concluded. The objects were 
to increaſe the nurſeries for ſeamen— to 
ſtrengthen the navy - and improve the com- 
mercial intereſts of our country. 

The increaſe of our export trade, of the 
vend of our manufactures, and the fur- 
ther encouragement given to the act of 
navigation, from the effects of that well-di- 
rected war, have contributed to draw ſo 
much wealth into the kingdom, that, under 
all the additional debt incurred, govern- 
ment were enabled, after the peace, to 
fund at three per cent. what they could not 
1 | 

In proof of this n at Midſummer 
1775, juſt preceding the defection of the 
American colonies, the debt, which in 
1763 amounted to one hundred and thirty- 
ſeven * millions, had been reduced to one 
hundred and twenty-ſix millions ; and 
wherein three millions of unfunded debt 
were included, conſiſting of navy and ex- 
chequer bills, part of which had been 
iſſued to prepare for the preſent war. 

The intereſt of the debt, the end of 176 3. 


® Redecmable debts the end of 1763, L. 137,221,000 
DP“ — — june 1775, 126,054,000 


— 


came 


C 
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came to four millions eight hundred and 
thirty thouſand * pounds; and at Midſum- 
mer 1775, to four millions four hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds; making a ſaving of 
three hundred. and ninety thouſand pounds 
in the amount of intereſt on the national 


debts. 


And I cannot omit obſerving, that in the 


twelve years from 1763 to 1775, the peace 
eſtabliſhments, voted annually for the navy 
and army, were to a far higher amount 
than they had been in any former period 
of peace between England and the reſt. of 
Europe. For the ſums voted in the ſpace 
of twelve years, for the navy and army, ex- 


® Intereſt the end of 1763, paid on the 
redeemable capital, — — L. 4,244,000 
Irredeemable intereſt, _ — 484,008 


PC 
1 


Total of intereſt paid in 1763, excluſive 

of the charge of management, — L. 4,828,000 
Redeemable intereſt paid June 1775, — . 3,97 3,000 
Irredeemable intereſt, — — — 467,000 


—_ 


Total of intereſt paid, excluſive of the 
charge of management, — — FL. 4,440,000 

The amount of the reduced intereſt, J. 388,000 
ariſing from ſeventeen thouſand pounds life annuities 
fallen in, and the diſcharge of a part of the capital 
of the debt. | | | 

In 1781 and 1782, a further ſaving of intereſt, to the 
amount of two hundred and twelve thouſand pounds, 
takes place, by the reduction of four per cents. to 


three, 
E 2 ceeded 
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ceeded the peace eſtabliſhment for the fix 
years from 1749 to 1755, upon the genera] 
average for each year, rather more than one 
million a year ; which made an exceſs for 
the eſtabliſhments, during the twelve years 
from 1763 to 1775, of fourteen millions &. 
| | And 


4 


* Exceſs in the navy expence for each year, (. 750,000 
Exceſs in the army expence for each year, 420,000 


Increaſed annual expence, — i; I,170,0C9 


Equal, for the twelve years, to — . 14,040,000 


I ſhould be ſorry, if the outward difference in theſe 
ſatements of the national debt, from thoſe of Dr. 
T rice, ſhould be conſtrued, upon a curſory view, as 
tending to contradict his repreſentations upon that 
head ; becauſe I have no ground for any ſuch ſtep; 
beſides, I wiſh to acknowledge my obligations to the 
Doctor, and ſome others, for the information received 
trom their publications. The difference, in fact, 
ariſes merely from the modes of arrangement, in 
order to anſwer the different objects each may have 
had in view. The Doctor's principal object ſeems 
to have. been, to ſhew the idle extravagance that had 
from time to time been practiſed, in raiſing the pub- 
lic loans; and which muſt ever be the caſe, when 
a loan becomes engrafted into a fund conſiderably 
below par: becauſe that plenty of money, which 
only can enable the Parliament to diſcharge the 
debt, lifting the fund to par, or near it, will often 
oblige the nation, beſides paying an annual intereſt for 
it til] redeemed, to diſcharge the loan of ſixty or ſe- 
venty pounds, with one hundred pounds: and when an 
irredeemable intereſt or annuity has been annexed to a 
loan at the time of raiſing it, ſuch annuity becoming 
afterwards 


[ 29 J 

And unleſs the ſhips of war had been in 
better condition, and the warehouſes much 
fuller of naval ſtores, than they were, when 
the preſent war broke out; I ſhould con- 
ceive, the fourteen millions increaſed ex- 
pence, for the peace eſtabliſhment, in the 
twelve years, or the navy part at leaſt, 
amounting to nine millions, would have 
been more uſefully beftowed, if the money 
had been applied to the further reduction 
of the public debts. | 

However, for the nation to be able, 
during thoſe twelve years, to provide for an 
& increaſed eſtabliſhment, to ſuch a large a- 
mount as fourteen millions; and pay off be- 
# fides, eleven millions of the debt incurred 


afterwards incorporated into a ſeparate fund, and bear- 
ing a price in the market, unconnected with the loan 


that produced it; in holding up to view the extrava- 
= gance of the bargain, it is but fair and reaſonable to 


tate the value of the annuity, according to the price it 
bears in the market. x 
| Now, the object of the preſent ſtatements is, ſimply 


to fhew—the ſums actually raiſed in different wars the 


terms on which the money had been borrowed and the- 
reductions that have taken place in the debt, or its in- 
tereſt, in the intervening periods of peace; in order to 
diſcover the progreſſive fall or riſc of intereſt, in the 
courſe of the century. For this end, therefore, in the 

preſent ſtatements, the annuities have been throwfrinto 
the general maſs of intereſt paid on the reſpective loans 
to which they had originally been annexed ; marking 


only the periods when any of the annuities have 
fallen in. | | 


E by 
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by the war, are ftriking proofs of the: wealth 
and ſolid advantages which had reſulted, in 
thoſe years of peace, from our commercial 
intercourſe with the four quarters of the 
world; proofs too ſtrong for any ſophiſtry 
to overturn. & 

Thus ſtood the amount of the national 
debt, and of the intereſt paid on it, at that 
unfortunate ra, deſtined, in the future an- 
nals of our hiſtory, to mark the period of 


our grandeur, ſtrength, and opulence. A 
ſtructure, which had been raiſed on the ba- j 


ſis of induſtry and commerce; and to that 


ſtructure, and our happy conſtitution, we 


owed the extent and union of our empire: {MW 


which a deliberate ſoleciſm in politics firſt | 
disjointed, and an obſtinate perſeverance has 
ſince torn aſunder. 7 
The higheſt intereſt paid in Queen Ann's 
wars, was for the money borrowed in 1711 
and 1712, which came to ſeven and a half 
fer cent. and the capital to be redeemed, 
with twenty-five per cent. addition; but the 
groſs capital, however, running at fix per 
cent. was open to a reduction of intereſt, as 
money ſunk in value. And in the two fol- 
55 f ears, money was borrowed for an 
inter of five, and five and a half per cent. Þ 
on the ſums lent, with an addition of 
twenty-ſix or twenty-ſeven per cent. to the 
capital, to be paid only on redemption. 


* 1713 and 1714. 


In 
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In the firſt war of George the Second's 

reign, upwards of thirty years from Queen 
Ann's time, money was borrowed, in the 
year 1746, on public ſecurity, at four per 
cent. per annum, with a fingle life annuity 
of thirty” ſhillings upon every hundred 
pounds lent. | ; ; 
In 1747 and 1748, the annual intereſt to 
be paid on the money borrowed, came to 
four pounds eight ſhillings per cent. on the 
ſum ſo lent, and to be redeemed with ten 
per cent. addition to the capital. 

In the year 1759, during the laſt war, 
money was raiſed rather under three and 
a half per cent. intereſt on the amount of 
the ſum lent, which was to be redeemed 
with fifteen per cent. additional capital. 
In the year 1761, twelve millions were 
raiſed at three per cent. with an annuity of 
one per cent. for ninety-nine years. . And in 
1762, twelve millions were. borrowed for 
four per cent. intereſt during nineteen years, 
then to be reduced to three per cent. and to 
have an annuity of one per cent. annexed for 
nincty- eight years. 

Whilſt, in the preſent war, ſeven millions 
were raiſed, in 1779, at fix and a half per 
cent. for twenty-nine years, then to be re- 
duced to three per cent. 8 

In 1780, twelve millions were borrowed 
at four per cent. intereſt, with an annuity of 
one pound ſixteen ſhillings and three pence for 
eighty years, on every hundred pounds lent. 


E 4 | And 
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And in the preſent year, 1781, twelve 
millions have been borrowed at an intereſt 
of five and a half per cent. and not reduce- 


able more than a quarter per cent. without 


the redemption of the whole twelve mil- 


lions, with ſeventy-five per cent. or nine 
millions additional capital. | 
he money borrowed and funded fince 


the commencement of this unfortunate war, 
amounts to forty- four millions, with an ad- 
dition of nine millions, to be paid on re- 
demption; making, ſince the beginning of 


1776 „, an increaſe to the common debt of 


Amount of the funded Principal. Intereſt. 
debt, June 1775, L. 122,954,000 4,368,000 
Money borrowed from 
e 1781, both in- | 
- Cluſive, — — 44,000,000 24,012,000 
Annuities annexed to the | 
loans, for ten, twenty- 
nine, and thirty years, — — 420,000 
Nominal . * 
to of the forty- 
| lens, and bo | 
be paid on redemption, | $9,150,000 — — 


Mt 


L. 176,104,000 6,800,000 


Deduct reduction of intereſt in 1781 and 
1782, on the loans of 1758, 1760, and 
1762, — — — — 212, ooo 


Total of debt and intereſt, L. 176, 104, co . 6, 588,000 
Charge of management, about — « 80,000 


— 


— 
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fifty- three millions; and the intereſt to be 
paid on it amounts to two millions four hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand pounds a year, 
But a very ſmall part of this debt can be re- 
duced under five or fix and twenty years: 
and if we conſider the terms of the loan of 
1781, the intereſt of. which muſt continue 
for ever at five and a quarter per cent. or the 
twelve millions be paid off with twenty-one 
millions ſterling, we ſhall find no money 
has been raifed beſides, on more improvi- 
dent or. higher terms, in the courſe of this 
century. But if to the forty-four millions 
already raiſed in ſupport of this ruinous war, 
ſhall be added the unprovided debts, that, 
by the end of 1781, will be due for navy, 
tranſport, army, and ordnance ſervices, the 
loans from the bank, and for exchequer 
bills; the demands on Parliament, to diſ- 
charge theſe ſeveral accounts, cannot be leſs 
than ſeven or eight and twenty millions, 
excluſive of the expences that ſhall be in- 
curred in 1782. And, whether Parliament 
ſhall fund it in the next ſeſſion, or let the. 
debts run on at intereſt, and an increaſing 
diſcount, the burthen, both of intereſt and 
diſcount, will equally fall on the ſhoulders 
of the public ; therefore it may be fairly 
aſſerted, that, by the end of the preſent 
year, the money raiſed, and to be raiſed to 
defray the expence of this war (excluſive of 
any nominal capital) will amount to the 
| . enormous 


- 
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enormous ſum of ſeventy- two millions ; 
which will exceed the ſum borrowed in the 
courſe of the laſt war, by ſix or ſeven mil- 
lions. This additional debt will, at the 
loweſt computation, require an annual inte- 
reſt of three millions eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds to diſcharge it. So that, with- 


out providing for the expences of 1782, the 


national debt will amount, including the 
nominal capital, to two hundred and three 
or four millions; and require an annual in- 
tereſt to provide for it, of full eight millions 
ſterling. 

The intereſt paid for the uſe of money, 
when the ſecurity is good, forms the ſureſi 
criterion to judge of national wealth ; for 
though the terms of adjuſtment may be ex- 
travagant to a degree, that are gien by ti- 
mid financiers, in order to puſh the loan 
into the market, and ſecure the firſt ad- 
vance; oor by improvident Miniſters, as 
douceurs 'to oblige the friends of govern- 


ment; ſtill theſe temporary advantages, 


x ranted i in the conditions of the loan, can- 
not affect the rate of intereſt to be paid an- 
nually for the uſe of money borrowed. 

What I would from hence infer is, that 

the intereſt, whatever may be its amount, 

will always find its natural level, by the 

proportionable riſe or fall of the principal 
on which ſuch intereſt ſhall be paid. 

Upon this ground, the following conclu- 

3 ſion 
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ſion may be fairly drawn; that, as the intereſt 
of money, which, from the cloſe of the laſt 
war to the commencement of the preſent, was 
at three and three and a half per cent. is 
now raiſed to upwards of five per cent. it is 
evident the national wealth has been re- 
duced, for want of its annual ſupply; owing 
to the decline of our commerce, and the lit- 
tle employment for our merchant ſhips, in 
the way of trade; and likewiſe to the trea- 
ſure, which, in the laſt five or fix years, has 
been carried out of this country, by the ſtate 
and individuals, to the enriching of our, 
diſaffected colonies, and the impoveriſhing 
Great Britain. And ſurely it muſt be a 
very great indiſcretion or neglect, in thoſe 
who direct our finances, to ſuffer the ſub- 
jets of a country, depending for its ex- 
iſtence on commerce, to remain reſtricted 
to a lower rate of intereſt, than the legiſla- 
ture conſents to allow for money borrowed 
to ſupport the expences of government. 


Fx CHAP. 
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pF THE ANNUAL REVENUES FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF GOVERNMENT, AND THE 
CHARGE OF COLLECTING THEM. 


SHALL now proceed to examine the 

ſeveral heads of the revenue, drawn 
yearly from the pocket of. the ſubject, ei- 
ther through our commerce or conſump- 
tion : from whence the proviſions are made, 
for the civil liſt eſtabliſhment—the intereſt 
of the national debt—and the ſupplies for 
the ſupport and protection of the empire: 
which laſt expences the regular revenue has 
been ſufficient to diſcharge in peace; and 
in time of war, the additional expence has 
been ſupplied by loans raifed on the credit 
of the annual taxes. 


The public revenues conſiſt of many diſ- 


tinct heads, ſome of which comprize ſeveral 
different branches, | 

The cuſtoms, are certain rates or duties 
levied on the various articles of merchan- 

dize. | | | 
The excite 
commodities for home conſumption merely; 
taking in //þ:zrits of all kinds, as well im- 
| ported, 


auties ariſe out of ſundry 
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ported, as diſtilled in England; beer, ale, 
cyder, Sc. ſoap, candles, ſtarch, hides, tea, 
coffee, chocolate, retail licences, papers of forts, 
parchments, painted filks, gilt and filver wires, 
glaſs, hops, and coaches ; with certain addi- 
tional articles, taxed ſince the preſent war, 
as male-ſervants and auctions. E. 
Ihe other inland duties ariſe from the 
= poſt-office, ſalt, ſtamps (wherein the late tax on 
= poſt-borj2s is included) wine-licences, hawkers 
= and pedlars, hackney=coaches, alienations, pen- 
= /ons, houſes and windows, Beſides theſe, 
there are ſome caſual receipts from the 
duties on coinage, and gum ſenega; from 
= ſcizures and lotteries, American revenues, 
and from the crown rents; together with 
the cuſtoms and exciſes in Scotland. The 
ſeveral heads here enumerated, conſtitute 
the whole of the perpetual revenue, and are 
collected under the executive authority, 
without the neceſſity of applying to Parlia- a 
ment from year to year, to obtain them. 

The taxes gathered from moſt of theſe 
articles, have 1ncreaſed with our commerce 
and conſumption : beſides, all of them have, 
at difterent periods, had further duties laid 
on, as circumſtances have aroſe to admit of 
the addition. | p— | 
= As new loans were wanted, new taxes 
have been adopted; and they, in their turns, 
in like manner increaſed. All theſe branches 
of the revenue were, at their firſt eſtabliſh- 

| ; ment, 
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ment, appropriated, or mortgaged, either 
to pay the expences of the civil liſt, or 
to diſcharge the intereſt on the national 
debt. And whatever ſums were afterwards 
found, at the end of the year, to remain, 
from any of theſe branches of revenue; 
whether from the diſcharge of any part of 
the debt, or other reduction of intereſt; 
from its fall, or annuities dropping in ; or an 
increaſe in the amount of the duties or taxes, 
from the increaſe of our trade and con- 
ſumption; in any of theſe caſes, ſuch ſur- 
plufles were to create the ſinking fund, and 
await the future diſpoſition of Parliament. 
And whenever that fund, or any part of it, 
was to be ſpared from the current expences 
of the year, it has uſually been applied to- 
wards the reduction of the debt. The re- 
maining branches of the revenue, thoſe not 
made perpetual, are the land and malt taxes, 
granted annually, and conſequently can only 
be appropriated to the current expences of 
the year. Theſe, with the perpetual re- 
venues before enumerated, make the whole 
of the national/income. | 

The great object of enquiry into the na- 
ture and ſtate. of theſe collections, for the 
intereſt of the people, is, to diſcover whe- 
ther, from the changes which time and cir- 
cumſtances have produced, any material ſav- 
ings can be made, or undue influence re- 
moved, either in the modes of collecting or 

iſſuing 


* 
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iſſuing the revenue, or in the expenditure of 
it afterwards, CONSISTENT WITH PUBLIC 
DIGNITY, JUSTICE, AND GRATITUDE. 
The cuſtoms are a principal branch of 
our revenue; and, ariſing out of commerce, 
may be conſidered as the ſource and ſupply 
of many other branches. For, commerce 
being the foundation of our wealth and 
proſperity, our conſumption, which can 
only make the exciſe productive, muſt de- 
pend on the flouriſhing condition of our 
trade; at leaſt, to carry that conſumption 
to any great extent, beyond the mere ne- 
ceſſaries of life. That part of the revenue 
ariſing out of the trade, ſeems to be in a 
perplexed and complicated ſtate, and ſtands 
in need of much reform; for, though pro- 
ductive of but little more than half the ex- 
ciſe, the duties of the cuſtoms are collected 
at a much greater expence. Upon an ave- 
rage of four or five years, juſt preceding the 
diſpute with our colonies, the charge for 
falaries and incidents at the — 
came to two hundred and ninety thouſand 
pounds a year; and the net produce of 
cuſtoms collected in England came, all ex- 
pences deducted, to two millions and a half 
a year, upon the average. The fees and 
perquilites of all denominations, taken from 
the merchant or trader, are eſtimated at 
yearly the amount of the falaries and inci- 
dents : 
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dents: ſo that, for a net produce into the 
exchequer, from the duties levied on mer- 
chandize, to the amount of two millions 
and a half, the charge of bringing it thither 
coſts the nation betwen five and fix hundred 
thouſand pounds; or twenty Per cent, on 
the net produce. 

One cauſe of this great expence is, that 
as Qur commerce has increaſed, and various 
articles grown more in demand, from the 
increaſe of our wealth, the prices of the dif- 
ferent commodities have riſen ; and conſe- 
quently, when the neceſſities of the ſtate 
have called for a further ſupply, the Parlia- 
ment have taken advantage of theſe circum- 
ſtances to increaſe the duty, as far as the 
commodity would bear. 

And the misfortune is, that almoſt every 
addition of this kind continues to be ſepa- 
rately levied; whereby many aſſortments 
of goods have five or ſix, or more, ſeveral 
duties, aids, or ſubfidies, to eſtimate and col- 
lect on. Thele circumſtances produce much 
unneceſſary expence to trade, from the ad- 
ditional officers and fees required to pro- 
mote diſpatch ; they fetter and obſtruct 
commerce, throwing the merchant entirely 
at the mercy of the collectors, and other 
officers of the cuſtoms: the variety of 
tedious calculations becoming, by theſe 
means, a ſeience of long practice to com- 

prehend, 


„ © 9 
prehend, and of much charge to get diſ— 
patched. I 

If theſe complicated levies were all re- 
duced to one ſimple charge on each aſſort- 
ment, or article, in the different entries, the 
numbers neceſſary to aſcertain, gather in, 
regiſter, and diſcharge, the duties on com- 
merce, would be very inconſiderable, when 
compared with the preſent numerous train, 
attendant and depending on the cuſtom- 
houſe; or rather, on the lords of the trea- 
ſury; to which the, commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms ſeem only a ſubordinate acting board, 
with little or no real controul over the num- 
berleſs officers in the department. Whereas 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms ought” to 

be placed, for the general good, upon the 
ſame footing with the excife, with power 
given them to nominate, change, prefer, or 
2 diſmiſs their ſubordinate officers, according 
to their merits or demerits. But the fre- 
quent appeal to, or interference of, the 


& treaſury, which intereſt and connection is 


= continually making, renders the commiſ- 
ſioners cyphers, or mere agents, on number- 
= leſs occaſions; at the ſame time that the 
= treaſury interference and controul contri- 
butes to releaſe the commiſſioners from re- 
ſponſibility, the great incentive, among man- 
kind in general, to the faithful diſcharge of 
their truſt. ET 
There are ſeveral patent places in the 

cuſtom- 


l 


cuſtom- houſe, to a large amount; the pro- 


fits of which places ariſe from fees, and are 
held as mere ſinecures, conducted by depu- 
ties, whoſe principals never appear ; and 
who do not (ſome of the principals at leaſt) 

even know the buſineſs or nature of their 
offices, Theſe are circumſtances, which 
call loudly for reform; and, if entered into 
with that intent, might effect much real 
good to the nation ; particularly by ſimpli- 
Fin duties, and promoting thereby the diſ- 
Ks. of buſineſs, and by relieving the bur- 
then on trade ; or elſe producing an addi- 
tion, to no leſs amount, in all probability, 
than two hundred thouſand pounds a year, 
into the treaſury, without the aſſiſtance of 
further taxes. And at the ſame time con- 
tribute to leſſen the influence of that power, 
which a former Parliament ſolemnly decided 
to have been increaſed, to be increaſing, and 
' ought to be diminiſhed. 

The exciſe is the moſt pfoductive of any 
branches of the revenue; and is collected 


much nearer the expenditure, and conducted 


under wiſer regulations, and a more œcono- 
mical plan, than the cuſtoms. The fees 
and perquiſites are fewer than in the cuſ- 
toms, and the ſalaries and incidents amount 
to three hundred thouſand pounds on about 
five millions, * malt included ; being rather 


*The malt, though given but from year to year, 
is under the direction of the exciſe, 
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better than ſix per cent. upon the groſs pro- 
duce. As additional taxes have been laid, 
from time to time, on moſt articles of ex- 


cile, ſeveral of them want, for the national 


advantage, to be conſolidated into one imple 
tax. | 
Of the inland duties, that of ſalt has 
uſually produced about two hundred and ſe- 
venty thouſand pounds a year groſs, and has 
been collected for a little more than twenty- 
ſix thouſand pounds a year, or barely ten 
per cent. The ſtamps, prior to the laſt in- 
creaſe, laid in 1777, produced about four 
hundred and eighty thouſand pounds a year 
grols, and were collected for about thirty- 
five thouſand pounds a year, or ſeven and a 
half per cent. Any of theſe articles, that 
have had additional impoſts laid on them, 
from time to time, which continue to be 
ſeparately collected, ought doubtleſs to be 
conſolidated and reduced, wherever it can 


be done, to one fimple tax. The tax 


upon hawkers and pedlars amounts in the 
groſs to eight thoufand pounds a year, and 
1s gathered at an expence of two thouſand 
eight hundred pounds. The groſs produce 
from the hackney-coach tax comes to thir- 


teen thouſand two hundred pounds, and 


coſts to collect it two thouſand one hundred 

and thirty pounds a year. 
The poſt-office revenue has increaſed very 
much fince the beginning of this century, 
G 2 : and 


| 
' 
' 


wealth of individuals, and the intercourſe 


fix articles, five ſtand in no need of reform: 


termed, call for the immediate interference 


_ officers of the crown are equally reſpon- 


or neglect, 


FF «I 


and brings to the public treaſury, after all 
expences are paid, upwards of one hundred 
thouſand pounds a year. The increaſe or 
decreaſe of this branch muſt depend on the 


and circulation from trade. 

The alienations, wine-licences, crown 
rents, duties on coinage, and gum ſenega, 
with the four and a half per cent. duty on 
the Leeward Iſlands, do not all together a- 
mount to more than eighty or ninety thou- 
ſand pounds a year, the outſide. Of theſe 


but that is not the cafe with the other ; the 
crown rents, or land revenues as they are 


of Parliament. | | | 
Theſe crown rents were relinquiſhed to 
the public at the beginning of this reign, in 
conſideration of Parliament fixing his Ma- 
jeſty's civil liſt at eight hundred thouſand 
pounds a year for life, freed from all un- 
certainties. And the rents being now a 
part of the national income, the executive 


fible to the people for their production, 
and the care of them, as for any other taxes 
or collections, Therefore Parliament are 
bound, in duty to the people, to examine 
into, and correct, any waſte or abuſes, 
which have crept into this particular branch 
of the revenue, either through connivance 


The 
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The land revenues, or crown rents, are 
ſcaſed out under yarious grants or tenures, 
and to a number of individuals, at the an- 
nual ſum of twelve thouſand ſeven hundred 

ounds, excluſive of the fines to be paid on 
renewal : they are parcelled out, in the dif- 
ferent counties of England and Wales, inta 
fix hundred and forty-four allotments, con- 
fiſting of manors, ſmall parcels of lands, and 
tenements. By a valuation in the year 
1751, theſe ſeveral allotments were eſti- 
mated, according to the improved value, 
excluſive of fines, at the yearly rent of ſixty- 
nine thouſand pounds, which makes an in- 
creaſe of fifty- ſix thouſand pounds a year on 
the preſent rents ; whilſt both the rents, and 
fines on the renewal of leaſes, never brought 
in, on an average for thirty-three years, 
from 1728 to 1760, to near the amount of 
the rental. | 

Beſides the ſeveral allotments 42 

there are in North Wales ſundry ancient 
revenues, of much the ſame nature, ſpread 
over the different counties, ſet at three thou- 
ſand one hundred and ninety-eight pounds 
a year; conſiſting of four hundred and 
ninety- four allotments, ſome of them under 
five ſhillings : : moit of them have been long 
neglected, and are become obſolete ; but 
open, in all likelihood, to revival, at a much 
higher rent, according to the increaſed value 
of lands, 
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At preſent, this branch of revenue, called 
the crown rents, is uſeleſs, or rather burthen- 
ſome on the ſtate; and ſeems to be kept up 
merely to ſupport certain titular officers, 
under the appointment of the crown, and 
which anſwer no end or purpoſe, but to 
ſtrengthen and promote its influence. 

The amount realized from theſe fand 

rents, has been charged with ſundry ſtipends 
and penſions, for ſeveral years paſt ; and the 
little that remained was generally iſſued to 
the ſurveyor of the woods, to repair parks, 
lodges, &c. 
For the care and collection of theſe rents, 
the ſurveyor-general, and his inferior ſur- 
veyors, the auditors and receivers, were 
eſtabliſhed, over the crown lands in Eng- 
land, and the principality of Wales. 

There is alſo an eſtabliſhment” belong- 
ing to the dutchy-court of Lancaſter, con- 
fiſting of forty regular officers ; whilſt the 
dutchy eſtates, in point of public benefit, 
are in much the fame predicament with 
thoſe before mentioned. 

Such kind of unprofitable eſtabliſhments 
muſt have a tendency to create vexatious 
ſuits, for the purpoſe, at one time, perhaps, 
of private gain; and at another, to intimi- 
date or perplex. Therefore, it would create 
a conſiderable ſaying to the nation, and de- 
ſtroy much improper influence, to ſell theſe 
ſeveral tenures outright, and abotiſh the 
A different 


» 
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different offices belonging to all theſe uſeleſs 
branches of revenue ; offices which neither 
convey utility to the ſtate, nor dignity to the 
crown; and the abolition cdn be oppoſed 
only by weak, unpopular miniſters, as it 
would deprive them of one of the engines 
of their ſecurity and defence. | 
To hold under theſe tenures, muſt be an 
injury to improvements, as the rents are 
liable, at the expiration of every leaſe, to be 
raiſed to their full value. So that the per- 
ſons, who hold under the grants, would 
certainly be glad to purchaſe from the pub- 
lic the fee-ſimple, at the higheſt value that 
could in reaſon and juſtice be ſet on them; 
to be freed from any future demands of fees 
and fines, and from all vexatious ſuits: and 
there can be no doubt, but the nation might 
obtain, from the ſale of theſe eſtates, a very 
conſiderable ſum of money. 

But to return to the remaining branches 
of the revenue: the * ſixpenny and ſhilling 
taxes on penſions and office places, produce 
about + one hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds, and are collected at the expence of 
two or three thouſand pounds, a year}. 


No place ariſing either out of fees, ſalary, or pen- 
fon, is rated, that is under fifty pounds a year; yet 
that tax is gathered, on one million eight hundred and 
thirty thouſand pounds. ens 

+ Theſe taxes had better, ſurely, be aboliſhed, by a 
reduction of the ſalaries they ariſe out of. : 
{ The receivers, beſides, hold back ſeven or eight 
thouſand pounds in their hands, from time to time. 


The 
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The houſe and window tax, prior to the 
preſent war, came to three hundred and 
cighty thouſand pounds : the charge of col- 
lection is five pence in the pound, allowed 
among the collectors, and the receivers- ge- 
neral of the land tax; beſides the ſalaries 
to the commiſſioners, and the ſurveyors be- 
longing to the land office. 

The tax on the land varies from two, to 
three, or four ſhillings in the pound, as the 
exigencies of the government ſhall require. 
Four ſhillings in the pound is the higheſt 
rate that has ever yet been laid; and when at 
that rate, the land tax is granted for two 
millions ſterling. The charge of collecting 
the land tax, at four ſhillings in the pound, 
with the houſes and window taxes *, amount- 
ed, before the laſt houſe tax, to about ſixty- 
three thouſand pounds, with a reduction of 
about nine thouſand pounds from the above 
charge, for every ſhilling in the pound the 
land tax ſhall be lowered. | | 
In 1978, upon the new tax made on 
houſes, ſeven additional officers were ap- 
pointed, under the commiſſioners ; and the 
falaries of a hundred and fifty-four ſurveyors 
increaſed-twenty-five pounds a year, or fifty 
per cent. beyond their former amount; 


®. Land tax, , "2s wal . 1 2,000,000 5 
Houſes and windows, — 385, ooo 
| 4+ 2,385,000 


which, 
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which, with the five pence in the pound to 
the receivers and collectors for the counties 
and diſtricts, will make an addition to the 
above charge of twelve thouſand pounds a 

ear. The land, houſe, and window taxes, 
before the laſt new tax, were collected (the 
land at four ſhillings) under three per cent. ; 


' whilſt the new houſe tax, though gathered 


by the ſame collectors, and with ſcarce any 
additional trouble, is to incur an expence of 
four and a half per cent. on the ſum to be 
collected, adding between five and fix thou- 
ſand pounds a year to the ſalaries of the ſame 


E ſurveyors, who, till 1778, had made the pa- 


75 rochial ſurveys of the land and windows 


for between thirteen and fourteen thouſand 
pounds a year; whilſt the charge of ſurveys, 


fſince this new tax, will now amount to 


nineteen thouſand pounds a year. 


Ihe caſual ſupplies ariſing from a lottery, 
and ſeizures, have latterly come to about 


two hundred and thirty thouſand pounds a 
year. There are alſo the cuſtoms and exciſe 


in Scotland, with ſome inland duties there, 


to no very conſiderable amount. The groſs 
produce of theſe articles do not all together 
exceed three hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds a year; and the cuſtoms and exciſe 
in Scotland amount to no more than two 
hundred and fixty thouſand pounds a year, 
including expence of collecting; the charges 
and incidents for which collections come to 


H | ninety 


>” 


* 


rer 


ninety thonknd pounds, or thirty per cent, 
on the groſs produce ; whilſt only part of 
the remaining produce comes to England, 

e reſt being expended in that country. 

I have now taken a view of our collee- 
tions, or national income, down to 1775, 
'when this rupture broke out between Eng- 
land and her colonies. 

Since the year 1776, the following addi. 
tions * have been made to the national in- 
come, to furniſh intereſt for the loans of the 
laſt five years :—Cuſtoms on goods charged 
before with duties, eight hundred and ninety 
thouſand pounds; increaſe on the articles 
already exciſed, eight hundred and forty- 
ſix thouſand pounds; additional duties on 

- houſes, ſtamps, and ſalt, four hundred and 


* o 
T 
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nine thouſand pounds; and on new articles, [ 
* . 4 

* New articles taxed : : 
Auctions, — — . 37,000 | D 
Male-ſervants, — 100,000 [; 
Poſt-horſes, — — 164, ooo 5 

L. 391,000 I 

— ; 

Old taxes increaſed : x 
Cuſtoms, — — „. 892,000 1 
Houſes, -_ — 204,000 i} 
Sans, — 76,000 bo. 


New articles taxed, 301,000 


L 2,448,000 


* » * — 


CI 


egy «3 - 
* * - 


E 
never taxed before, three hundred and one 
thoutand pounds ; making together an ad- 


dition to the former taxes or collections of 


two millions four hundred and forty-eight 


thouſand pounds, 

I ſhall now proceed to draw into one 
point of view, the whole that is collected 
officially from the pocket of the ſubject, 


every year. 
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Theſe articles *, upon examination, will 
be found about equal to the above amount; 
for the taxes on land and malt, clear of the 
charges of collection, were barely two mil- 
lions and a half; and the ſinking fund, or 
unappropriated ſurpluſſes ariſing out of the 
perpetual branches of the revenue, came to, 
for the year 1775, two millions nine hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. — Thus the revenue, 
after providing for the intereſt of the debt, 
and the civil liſt eſtabliſhment, left a re- 
mainder for the ſervices of the ſtate of up- 
wards of five millions, the land- tax at four 
ſhillings in the pound; and of four mil- 
lions, with the land- tax at only two ſhil- 
lings.— In 1779 and 1780, the ſinking 
fund was rather higher than in 1775 
amounting to three millions in each of 
thoſe years. But this increaſe aroſe merely 
from an increaſe in our conſumption, no 
part of it from foreign commerce ; for the 
cuſtoms were decreaſed fince the war in 
their net produce, although additional du- 


* Net produce of the finking fund in 


17 — 


I” 2,900,000 
Land and malt taxes, the land at 45s. — 2,509,000 
| #2 L. 5,400,000 

Net amount of Scottiſh taxes, unappro- 
priated, about _ — — 270,000 
A part of which never come to — 
England. L. 5,630,000 
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ties had been laid on articles of trade, 
Therefore it is fair and reaſonable to infer, 
that the great conſumption, which made 


J 


the taxes more productive, was promoted 


and ſupplied by the circulation and expen- 
diture occaſioned by the war. 

If to the groſs reyenue in 
1775, amounting to — — 11,900,000 
Shall be added the taxes created 
fince the war, of — — 2,446,000 
The money borrowed in this 
year, making — _ 12,000,000 
And the ſums lent by the Bank, 
and given by the Eaſt India 
Company, amounting to — 24,400,000 


—— — . PD. 


— 


Theſe ſeveral ſums, amountin 
to — — — 14.28, 748, ooo 


ſhew the avowed expence of the year 1781: 


but what the expences of this year ſhall. 


exceed the eight or nine-and-twenty mil- 
lions, will depend on how much the debts 
for the navy, army, and ordnance are in- 
creaſed, at the end of 1781, beyond their 
amount at the end of 1780.,—Thus much 
for the collection of the revenue, and ad- 
ditional aids; but the expenditure of twenty- 
nine millions ſterling, within the compaſs 
of ea year, opens a far wider field for en- 
quiry and reform. 


c HAP. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMMIsS= 
' $SIONERS REPORTS, AND ON THE E- 
PENDITURES FOR THE CIVIL LIST, 


T was the expenditure of the money, 

that more particularly awakened the 
alarms of the people, and drew forth the 
petitions from the counties. Petitions the 
people were fully juſtified in ſending up to 
their repreſentatives; but which would pro- 
bably have carried greater weight with 
them, if they had meddled leſs with ſpe- 
culative points, though they ſeemed to 
require reformation ; being ſubjects, wiſer 
and ſafer to bring forward for parliamentary 
diſcuſſion, in times of peace. Therefore it 
might have been better, if the petitions of 
the people had been confined to the conduct 
of the Commons, and the appropriation, 
by the ſervants of the Crown, of the free 
grants from the pockets of the ſubjects. 
Here, I rather apprehend, lay the extent 


of the people's title to any interference with 


the executive power ; here bounded their 
authority, and their more immediate right 
to queſtion, through their repreſentatives, 


H 4 the 


the conduct of miniſters: an authority ſuf- 
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ficient to anſwer every wiſe and ſalutary 
purpoſe; and, when firmly and temperately 


exerted, will never fail bringing to light 


material acts of corruption, if ſuch ſhall 


have been practiſed, or any miſapplication 


whatever of the public money; which be- 
comes highly criminal, whenever it is ap- 
plied to purpoſes different from thoſe for 


which it had been ſpecifically given. 


I bend with reverence and reſpect before 
the great executive authority of my coun- 
try; and with ſincerely never to {ce any of 
its inherent rights invaded or circurnſcribed 
in the ſmalleſt degree. But the Crown, in 
whom that power concenters, delegating to 
the great officers of the ſtate, the reſpon- 
fibility annexed to all executive acts, and to 
iſſues of money from their reſpective de- 
partments ; thoſe officers are by the conſti- 
tution to anſwer to their country for their 
advice or their conduct, at the riſk of their 


lives; whenever arraigned by a charge from 


their Prince, or impeached by Parliament. 
And theſe great officers of government are 
bound in duty to acceunt to the people for 
the application of the money granted by 
Parliament, ſo far as to plainly ſhew. the 
money had _ been carefully collected, and 
faithfully applied to the uſes alone for which 
it had been granted. This is what the peo- 


ple are entitled to know, and is all they have a 
5 | Tight, 


11 

right, I conceive, to demand of their re- 
reſentatives; and which Parliament ought 
ſurely to lay before the public, without 
being called upon fo to do. But how did 
the laſt Parliament act in this reſpect? In 
the Upper Houſe, a motion was made by a 
noble Lord for a commiſſion of accounts, 
upon tha ſoundeſt principles of reaſon and 
juſtice; yet that motion was over-ruled ; 
and ſo was another in the Lower Houſe, of 
a ſimilar kind: both ſtrictly conformable to 
former precedents *, 

In the laſt Parliament, the Commons, 
rouſed by the loud and ſerious calls of 
the public for a redreſs of grievances, and 
an examination into the ſtate and expendi- 


ture of the public revenue ; voted, that 
the influence of the Crown had paſſed its 


proper bounds, and ought to be reſtrained; 
yet that ſame Parliament afterwards rejected 
every attempt to check and reduce the un- 
due influence exerciſed by the ſervants of 
the Crown ; throwing out every ſubſequent 
motion that tended to lay open, the chan- 
nels of corruption, if any ſuch there were. 

What indignation muſt the people en- 


tertain towards their former repreſentatives, 


who were unable to explain to them what 


* Vide inquiries made, by commiſſioners, who were 
members of parliament, or by particular Committees, 
appointed to examine into ſpecific heads of expence, in 
the years 1691, and 3; 98; 1703, 11, 13, and 18; 
1720 3 #741, 43, 49, 58; and 1761, 62, and 63. 

8 duty 
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duty required at their hands unaſked ! ' At 
the ſame-time, a majority of thoſe very re- | 
preſentatives were ſo infatuated, as to nega- 
tive every motion leading to an explana- 
tion of the public acc6unts ;* thereby re- 
fuſing to examine themſelves, or even to 
ſuffer any members of the Commons to 
proceed to an official enquiry, though 
many very reſpectable independent cha- 
racters had expreſſed a deſire to that end, 
as well in diſcharge of their duty, as in 
compliance with the voice of the 065-907 
However, ſome of the leading mem 
the laſt Parliament, apprehenſive leſt too 
evident contempt for the juſt and rea- 
fonable requiſitions from the people, con- 
tained in the county petitions, might make 
the national appeal in the end too ſerious 
for them to withſtand, did, from ſome ſuch 
motive, bring forward the appearance of an 
enquiry into the national revenues and ex- 
pences, and thereby produced a Commiſſion 
of Accounts; which was, by a majority 
of the Houſe, transferred, without pre- 
cedent, to men who were not repreſenta- 
tives of the people, or in anywiſe reſpon- 
ible to them for their conduct; and over 
whom the Parliament, nor any committee 
of its members, had power given them to 
direct or promote any particular line of 


inquiry in the * of the buſineſs, ork 
ther 
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ther than the looſe and general terms of 
the commiſſion extended. ls 

However, this ſemblance towards an in- 
veſtigation of the public accounts, an honeſt 
unſuſpecting people readily confided in, as 
intended to correct and reform the errors 
and abuſes crept in by time, and a change 
of circumſtances, into the collection and ex- 


_ penditure of the people's money. 


It muſt, upon reflection, carry with it an 
awkward appearance, and furniſh ground 
for unfavourable ſuſpicions, to ſee this com- 


| mittee of perſons out of Parliament, brought 


forward by thoſe whoſe conduct, with re- 
ſpe& to the finances, they are to examine 
and report on, as well as the errors and 
miſtakes which time had introduced. 

The laſt Parliament ſurely were wanting 
in duty to the people they repreſented, to 
be ignorant of the expenditure of the pub 
lic money; and, when called upon for a 
ſatisfactory explanation, to conſign the en- 
quiry to men who were not members of 
the legiſlature. | 

The propoſition ought to have been re- 
jected by the former Houſe of Commons 


with diſdain, that attempted to appoint ſuch 


a commiſſion, ſo diſgraceful to themſelves, 
and which will be conſidered in the world, 
as a ſtriking teſtimony of their indolence, 
or contempt for their conſtituents ; or that 


ſome undue influence had operated on their 
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minds, to prevent that effeQual . reform, 
which the ſame commiſſioners, in a dif- 
 Ferent ſituation, as members of the Houſe, 
would have produced. eder 

The commiſſion is doubtleſs extenſive in 
theory, as it goes to the collection and ex- 
penditure of the public revenue in general. 
fr: impowers the commiſſioners to examine 
upon — all the ſervants of the Crown, civil, 
and military, and naval, with reſpect to the 
collection and expenditure, through their ſeveral 
offices, It autporizes them to ſearch into any 
corrupt and fraudulent practices, or other mi/- 
 conduft committed within any of the reſpective 
ops need and ſhall from time to time report 

err proceedings, as ſoon as poſſible after their 
determmation on them. They ſhall hkewife 
report an exatt ſtate of the fees or gratuities 
paid or given in collecting, 1ſumg, expending, 
and accounting for ſuch public monies, and the 
authority under which ſuch fees or py 
are paid or received, and what defefts t 
may obſerve in the preſent mode of contracting 
| for public ſervices, &c. And they are to re- 
port what in their judgment ſhall appear t 
and expedient t9 be eſtabliſhed, in order that 
the menies granted, raiſed, and appropriated 
for the public ſervice, may hereafter be re- 
cerved, I ſued, expended, and accounted for, in 
the manner the miſt expeditious, effectual, be- 


neſictul, and advantageous to the public. 
/ This 
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This was a taſk the repreſentatives of the 
people in the laſt parliament, could by no 
means be' juſtified in aſſigning to men who; 
were not members of their own- body; for 
it is they who are/ accountable to the people 
for the grants and application of their mo- 
ney, and which in conſcience they are bound 
to deliherate on and attend to with care. And 
it is thoſe repreſentatives only, ho are com- 
petent to judge and decide of any alterations 
or amendments which time and circum- 


ſtances may have made neceſſary: but how 


can they be competent to decide, without 
going into the enquiry ? es Wurd 
Are not the grounds of complaint, that 


too great profuſion prevails in the expendi- 


ture, and too much waſte and remiſſneſs in 
collecting of the public revenues? Were 
not the petitions from the counties, the 
motion of a noble Earl in the Upper, and of 
an honourable Member in the Lower Houſe, 
all founded on theſe ideas? Do they not go 
to reflections on the ſervants of the Crown; 
who ſcemed to evade any examination before 
the legiſlative bodies, where they only could 
be juſtified ; and then exerted their influ- 
ence for a committee out of the Houſe, 
with looſe and undefined authority, who 


were to examine into errors and abuſes com 


mitted under the controul of the miniſters, 
and in ſome of their reſpective depart- 
ments. 

IK | Can 


* 
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Can an 7 thing be more derogatory to the 
465400 of the eople 8 repreſentatives, and 


the duties of their truſt, or more humili- 


ating in their fituation, than for the laſt 
Parliament to have ſuffered fuch/a commiſ- 
fon to pals into the hands of men not mem- 
bers of their body? | 

The committee are doubtleſs reſpectable 
characters; but, not being members of either 
Houle of Parliament, how are they to pro- 
ceed in their enquiry, without the aiſiſtance 
of the executive. officers, whoſe conduct they 
are to examine into; and who mult, if they 
chuſe ſo to do, have it in their power to re- 
tard or miſlead them in their progreſs ? 
All former commiſſions were given to mem- 
bers of the Parliament; and every ſpecific 
object of their reſearches expreſsly declared 
in the votes of the Houſe ; as the commiſ- 
fioners appointed at different times, from 
king William's reign down to George the 
third, will new. 

"Therefore it is curious to obſerve, that 
the. preſent commiſſioners are directed to 
examine into errors, miſtakes, and frauds in 
the collection and expenditure of the reve- 
nue, without any paths marked out to guide 
them through the labyrinth, in this vaſt 
field for i inquiry; and which is ſo very con- 
trary to the inſtructions given to former 
commiſſioners of accounts; to whom ob- 
jects of great magnitude were in the 

cleareſt 
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cleareſt and moſt pointed manner marked 
out, relative to the army and navy, ſpeci- 
fying " ſeparate articles of the navy tb 
be learched. into : : whilſt, in the preſent 
commiſſion, no. other object is pointed out 
particularly, but the balances remaining in 
the hands of the ſeveral receivers, treaſurers, 
and paymaſters ; an object extending to no 
neglect or abuſe, but what the executive 
authority has power to alter and correct, - 

Before I proceed to make any comments 
of my own on the public expenditure, 
ſimilar to thoſe on the collection, I ſhall 


take a review of the reports, to ſee if any 


eſſential diſcoveries have been. made, or 
ſteps taken, that may work any uſeful re- 
form, either in the collection or the ex- 
penditure of the revenues, or in the attain- 
ment and diſburſements of the loans. * 
The firſt report relates to the balances 
in the hands of the receivers general of the 
taxes on land, windows, and houſes. The 
arrcars owing thereon, the 14th of July 
1780, up to the preceding Lady-day, came 
to three hundred and ninety-nine thouſand 
pounds ; and the balances laying in the re- 
ceivers hands, in July and Auguſt: 1780, 
including the new taxes on ſervaiits and 
inhabited houſes, amounted to ſix hundred 
and fifty-ſeven thouſand pounds. The groſs 


amount of theſe taxes, when the land is at 
four 
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1 
four ſhillings, comes to upwards of * two 
millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds: 


ſo that fix hundred and fifty- ſeven thouſand 


nds were not more than equal to a quar- 
ter's collection on the counties of England 
and Wales: at the ſame time that the ba- 
lance in the hands of the receiver for Scot- 
land exceeded a year's tax. | 

Beſides the ſum of fix hundred dn fifty 
ſeven 2 in the hands of the 
receivers ge in July and Auguſt 1780; 
there were arrears to the amount of one 
hundred thouſand pounds, owing on the 
land tax and window duties, between the 

8 1 and 1777; and why thoſe ar- 
| — — been leres to n Sr ſo long 
unſettled, the lords of the treaſury can beſt 
inform the public. 

I do not mean to infer, that fix hundred 
and fifty-ſeven thouſand pounds, were not 
a larger balance, than ought to remain with 
the tax-gatherers; but I mean to aſſert, 
there could be no neceſſity for a commil- 
fion of accounts, either to diſcover the 
amount, or correct the abuſe : for the re- 


Land Tax = — £ 2,000,000 
Houſes and Windows — 385,000 
Inhabited Houſes Tax — 264,000 

_ Servants Tax — — ioo, ooo 


gulations 
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1 
gulations eſtabliſhed by Parliament are ſuf- 
ficient to bring thoſe taxes as expeditiouſly, 
into the Exchequer, and on as eaſy terms, 
as any collections under the exciſe. - The 
receivers general have only to call on the 
collectors of the diviſions, who are obliged 
to pay in at fixed times, to their order; and 
the ſpeedy and effectual means of _ 
the money for theſe taxes, when they b 
come due, from the pockets of the fub- 
jets, are too well known for any to con- 
tend; when peremptorily demanded by the 
colletor. Therefore I doubt not but a 
diſcerning publie will readily agree, that 
the treaſury- board alone are to blame, if 
theſe taxes are not as regularly remitted to 
the exchequer as any branch of exciſe. 
The receivers general, who talk of their 


WM Glaries as inadequate to their trouble, may 


depend upon it, that men of -probity and 
= property will never be wanting, who can 
bring ſufficient ſecurity, and will readily 
accept the ofiice for ſixteen {billings and 
eight pence per cent. 

* The receiver general for Scotland appears 
to conſider the uſe of the public money in 


his hands as the only advantage he has for 


6 executing the office, and does not look upon 
the large balance as more than a reafonable 


= equivalent for the trouble and expence of 
= executing it. However, as the land tax 


= raiſed in Scotland was ſettled to be paid into 
4 K the 


1 

the exchequer, clear of all deductions, I 
ſhould apprehend it remained with his 
countrymen to pay him for his trouble; 
and their neglect to to do, could give him 
no claim on England, or juſtify him in 
keeping the money for any time, for his | 
rivate emolument. Nevertheleſs, it muſt 
be readily acknowledged, that he ought to 
have an equal reward, proportioned to the 


amount of his collection, with any other 


of the receivers general. Ry 
The ſecond report contains remarks on 


the balances in the receivers hands, who 


conduct the other branches of the revenue, 
all of which they apprehend are paid up 
properly, the poſt-office excepted ; which, 
from the increaſe in that branch of revenue, 
would admit of a larger weekly payment 
into the exchequer, than ſeven hundred 
pounds, the ſum ſettled in queen Annes 
reign, and appropriated for a particular 
purpoſe; the remainder being at preſent 
only paid quarterly. But ſurely theſe cir- 
cumſtances can never require the interfe- 
rence of Parliament, and the aſſiſtance of a 
ſpecial commiſſion, to alter and correct, EX 
The ſecond. report remarks alſo, that the 
eaſy duty annexed to the commiſſioners of 
the taxes on land, ſtamps, ſalt, hawkers and 
pedlars, and hackney-coaches, furniſhes a 
ſtrong preſumption, that upon inquiry a 
conſolidation + might be made of ſome 8 - 
theſe 


. 
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theſe offices, beneficial to the public ; they 
being at preſent under five ſeparate boards. 
Two' of the boards meet three times in a 
week, one of them twice, and the other 
two only once a week. It is true, as theſe 
boards had been eſtabliſhed by Parliament, 
it was neceſſary for Parliament to decide on 
the abolition, or alteration, that may take 
place concerning them; but the extent of 
their duty, and the time that duty took up, 
muſt have been long known to the trea- 
ſury; and it was in their power to have 


propoſed to the Commons ſuch ſavings, as 


might reſult from throwing more of theſe 
taxes into the hands of one ſet of commiſ- 
ſioners; at leaſt a ſpecial commiſſion could 
not be wanted for this trifling reform. 

The third report goes to an examination 
into the ſtate of the balances which uſually 
lay in the hands of the treaſurer of the navy. 
The different balances in his hands, brought 
into one ſum, will appear conſiderable, and 
are more than could be at all neceſſary, if 
the mode of appropriating the iſſues from 
the treaſury was altered. Theſe iſſues are 


made to the treaſurer of the navy, at the 


requiſition of the navy- board, and conſiſt 
of three ſeparate branches, the Pay, the 
Caſhier's, and the Victualling. In the firſt 
are contained the wages for ſeamen, arti- 


ficers, and half-pay ; in the ſecond are paid 


the navy bills, and demands for wear and 
Ka tear, 


# 
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tear, marine ſtores, and tranſporting naval 
ſtores of all kinds. In the third branch 
are difcharged the contracts and engage- 
ments for. the victualling offices; but the 
groſs iſſues from the Exchequer, both for 
the pay and victualling, paſs firſt into the 
caſhier's account. : 

The fourth and laſt report, which cloſes 
the commiſſioners reſearches during the 
firſt nine months, relates to the balances. 
in the hands of the paymaſters of the 
As |. 
The balance in the hands of lord Hol- 
land, or his executors, from June 1765, 
the time his lordſhip quitted the office, 
down to December 1777, amounted to 
four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ; 
in 1778, two hundred and two thouſand 

unds of the above ſum were paid ; and 
trom December 1778 to December 1780, 
two hundred and forty-eight thouſand 
pounds remained in the hands of the exc- 
cutors. | . 

The balances in the hands of the pay- 
maſters, or their repreſentatives, from lord 
Holland, down to Mr. Rigby, came to 
about one hundred and twenty thouſand 

nds all together. 

The ſimple intereſt on lord Holland's ba- 
lances, calculated at four pounds per cent. 
for each year, amounted to two hundred 

Crake. | and 


1 69 ] 
and forty-eight thouſand pounds; and the 
intereſt on the other paymaſters balances, 
to forty-ſix thouſand pounds; which, for 
the fifteen years, from 1765 to 1780, is a 
loſs to the public of nineteen or twenty 
thouſand pounds a year. This ſum is an 
object worth ſaving ; and, whilſt the ſtate 
is paying intereſt for exchequer bills, for 
votes of credit, or for advance on the land 
tax, it is highly improper to ſuffer any ba- 
lances, to a conſiderable amount, to lay 
in the hands of either the receivers or pay- 
maſters ; eſpecially when, at this day, iſſues 
are to be made on the ſhorteſt notice at the 
exchequer, through the affiſtance of the 
bank. | | | 
And if the treaſurer of the navy was in- 
diſcriminately to apply his caſh to the pay- 
ments for either of the three branches, 
inſtead of keeping ſeparate caſh accounts 
for each of them, and if other branches of 
expenditure were to do the ſame, the ba- 
lances in the treaſurers or paymaſters 
hands never need be to any conſiderable 
amount. | 

However neceſſary theſe large advances 
to paymaſters might have been formerly, 


| the intercourſe government now holds with 


the bank, makes any real iſſues uſeleſs, ex- 
cept for paying wages of different Finds 
as all larger ſums would be beſt diſcharged 
by drafts on the bank. | | 

| | The 
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The idea of difficulties ariſing in the 
balancing theſe caſh accounts, at any par- 
ticular period, ſeems rather unaccounta- 
ble. If the balances in the hands of a 
treaſurer or paymaſter, and His clerks, are 
ſtruck, and found to be bona fide in their 
poſſeſſions, no difficulty could be made by 


the ſucceſſor in receiving the balances, and 


taking on him the truſt. The treaſurer 
and paymaſter are only reſponſible for de- 
falcation in their pay clerks; all other pay- 
ments, made to ſvecific orders, are cleared as 
they go: and nc great embarraſſments could 
ariſe to the adjuſting the pay clerks balances 


at the ſeveral pay offices in town, or at the 


different dock-yards, if the ſervants of the 
Crown were ſo inclined. 

The agents of regiments, after they have 
received any ſum authoritatively, can draw 
no embarraſſment on the paymaſter; and 
when any pay clerk has been ſuſpected of 
embezzlement, there has been very little 
trouble or time required to bring his ac- 
count to a balance, and to aſcertain very 
accurately to what amount he has been a 
defaulter, 

There can be no doubt but the accounts 
of theſe great treaſurers and paymaſters 


might be adjuſted, and paſſed more expe- 


ditouſly, than has uſually been the caſe. 
The idea of a paymaſter withholding the 
3 money, in conſequence of an official 
diſpute, 
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diſpute, that may laſt for years, between 
him and one of his deputies, ſeems too 
injurious to the public intereſt, for any 
ſervant of the ſtate to connive at. 

This plea or pretence to withhold the 
public money is further aggravated, by a 
paymaſter for the army having been ſuf- 
tered to keep back four hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds for twelve or thirteen 
years, and two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds for two years paſt; at the ſame 
time that the amount acknowledged to be 
in litigation does not exceed ſeventy-five 
thouſand pounds. FE 

Parliament are bound in duty to take 
care that every poſſible check ſhall be eſta- 
bliſhed, to prevent material embezzlements; 
but it muſt lay with the head department of 


the finances to determine what ſums of the 


unexpended money ſhall be ſuffered to paſs 
from time to time out of the exchequer, 
into the hands of the treaſurers and pay- 
maſters. . 

Difficulties will be raiſed, where errors 
and abuſes, which time and cuſtom have 
ſanctified, are brought forward to be abo- 


liſhed, or reformed; becauſe the private in- 


tereſts of many individuals will be liable to 

ſuffer from ſuch ſteps. | 
And whenever the executive officers of the 
Crown ſhall truſt the ſecurity of their 
power, or the concealment of their miſ- 
| conduc, 
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conduct, to the afGſtance.and Support which 
ſecret influence affords, they will be averſe 


in their hearts to that effectual reform, 
which goes to root out ſuch influence, 
whatever ee they may ee 
aſſume. s 
Theſe reports as yet have gone to no 
material reform; for though a ſaving of 
ſixty or ſeventy thouſand pounds a. year 
might ariſe from any conſiderable; balances 
being no longer ſuffered to lay in the 
hands of the receivers, treaſurers, and pay- 
maſters; | ſtill. the practice can never be 
effectually prevented, but by proper exer- 
tions on the part of the treaſury- board. 
And their lordſhips, I conceive, had no 
fort of occaſion to give the commiſſioners 
nine months tedious: reſearches, to remedy 
an/evil which the attention of the treaſury- 
board only can effectually prevent. There- 
fore theſe reſearches have done little more 
as yet, than to amuſe the public, and con- 
tribute to lull their fears aſleep; which have 
been done effectually; for the honeſt, un- 
ſuſpecting mind flatters himſelf reformation 
is at work, and quietly waits the event. 
May men of thoſe opinions find in the end 
have not been miſtakken! 
1 fthall now proceed, having, I hope, 
candidly commented on the reports, to 
make ſome remarks on the different branches 


of pas, 46 6 he which, with the regular 
2. revenues, 
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revenurs, and the temporary loans made 
under the faith and ſecurity of Parliament, 
amount for this year to almoſt twenty- nine 
millions ſterling. | 

Of this enormous ſum, upwards of a 
million of pounds ſterling * are expended 
in the gathering in the revenue, including 
bounties given for the encouragement of 
different productions uſeful in trade and 
manufactures. * | 

In the iſſuing and diſpoſal of. the re- 
maining twenty-ſeven millions and a half, 
for the ſeveral uſes and demands of go» 
vernment, and afterwards auditing that ex» 
penditure; the ſalaries and incidental charges 
of the public offices, through which this 
vaſt ſum paſſes, to- the final cloſe of the 
accounts; with the fees, perquiſites, gra- 
tuities, and penſions, paid by the way out 
of the public money, will, I may venture 
to aſſert, amount to one million four + or 

203309 five 


- ® This million does not include any of the fees or 
perquiſites of offices, paid-by the merchant or others, 
for which no allowance is made out of the revenue. 


+ This includes the civil eſtabliſhments, for iſſuing 
and auditing the public expenditure; for the admi- 
ralty, and its ſubordinate boards of navy, victualling, 
&c.; likewiſe for the ſeveral dock-yards, with the 
naval ſtorekeepers, and agent victuallers; for the 
army paymaſiers and their clerks, and the commiſſa- 
ries and agents; with the civil eftabliſhment be- 


longing to the board of ordnance; the charge in- 
| L | curred 
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five hundred thouſand pounds more; mak- 
- ing, together with the charge of collecting, 
two millions and a half ſterling : and the 
twenty-ſix millions, which remain, are left 
to defray the expence of the civil liſt, of 
the naval and military eſtabliſhments for 
the current year, and the intereſt of the 
national debt. | 
The expences for the civil liſt eſtabliſh- 
ment was ſettled, in the beginning of the 
preſent reign, at eight hundred thouſand 
pounds a year.— In 1769, it was five hun- 
dred and thirteen thouſand pounds in ar- 
rear; which a former Parliament very in- 
dulgently diſcharged. In the ſucceeding 
eight years, the civil liſt was again in ar- 
rears. to the amount of ſix hundred and 
_ eighteen thouſand pounds; which the laſt 
Parliament, following their predeceſſors ex- 
ample, diſcharged, without inquiry or heſi- 
tation, or any ſtep taken to ſearch out the 
cauſes of theſe frequent great deficiencies, 
in order to diſcover whether they aroſe 
from waſte, extravagance, or improper pen- 
ſions, or any other miſconduct in the ſer- 


curred for paying intereſt at the bank, and other 
public funds; the intereſt paid for anticipating the re- 
venues, from time to time, and on the unfunded 
Aab contracted by government; ſuch as intereſt on 
navy and exchequer bills, &c. with all the fees, per- 
quiſites, and allowances granted in the ſettling and 
adjuſting the different accounts, | 
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vants of the crown, And they not only 
paid the arrears with the people's money, 
without knowing if they were juſtified in 
ſo doing, but ſettled one hundred thouſand 
unds, in addition to the civil liſt, during 
lis Majeſty's life. 4 
ueen Anne, excluſive of hs allowy- 
ances for the branches of the Royal Fa- 
_ had but fix hundred thouſand pounds 
ear for the maintenance of her houſhold, 

—— the dignity of the Croẽwm. 

Of the two laſt Kings, George the Firſt 
had but fix hundred and eighty thouſand. 

unds, excluſive of the allowances to the 
Royal Family, under every additional aſſiſt- 
ance, through his reign; and George the 
Second had, | excluſive of the aHowances to 
his Queen and Royal Family, fix hundred 
and eighty-ſeven thouſand pounds, upon 
the average for thirty-three years, reckon- 
ing in every additional grant or aſſiſtance 
obtained through the courſe of his reign. 

Theſe two laſt Kings, from their at- 
tachments and viſits to their native coun- 
try, incurred conſiderable expences the pre- 
ſent King has avoided; and which the na- 
tion were not bound either in Juſtice or 
generoſity to provide for. 

The preſent King had, from his wear, 
ſion, the latter end of 1760, a ſettled in- 
come of eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
ſubject to no uncertainties ; and, after pro- 

„ viding 
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viding for his'Queen, his Mother, and the 
reſt of the Royal Family, fall ſix hundred and 
fixtythoufand pounds a year remained. By 
the death of his brother, the Duke of York, 
in 1767, twelve thouſand pounds a year fell 
in to the King : In 1769, five hundred and 
thirteen thouſand pounds were given by Par- 
liament to pay his debts, which, upon the 
average amount for the firſt eight years of 
his reign, made the King's expencts, after 
13 for the Queen and Royal Family, 
even hundred and thirty thouſand pounds 
a year. In 1%, the Princeſs Dowager 
died, which brought the King a further ad- 
dition to his income of fixty thouſand 
pounds a year, making his income, exclu- 
five of the Queen, and the other branches 
of the Royal Family, ſeven hundred and 
thirty thouſand pounds. However, in 1777, 
a freſh application was made to Parliament, 
for the diſcharge of his Majeſty's debts ; 
which, in the coarſe 'of eight years, from 
1769, came to fix hundred and eighteen 


' thouſand pounds, and made the King's an- 


nual income for thoſe eight years, excluſive 
of the expences of his Queen, Aunt, and 
Brothers, &c. ſeven hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds. And from 177%, by the 


additional one hundred thouſand pounds to 


the King's income, his Majeſty has had 
from his ſubjects, exclufive of the Queen 
and'Royal Family, eight hundred and thirty 
3 | thouſand 


ENI 


thouſand pounds a year, to ſupport his houſ- 
hold, and the dignity of his Crown. 
The ſervants of the Crown, in the late reign, 
never had more than ſix hundred and ninety 
thouſand pounds a year, reckoning every 
addition, to ſupport the ſame articles which 
the ſervants of the Crown, during the firſt 
eight years of the preſent reign, expended 
annually ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds to provide for; and, during the fol- 
lowingeight years, ſeven hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds; and from 1777, eight 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds a year, 
Nevertheleſs, the talk abroad 1s, that the 
houſhold and ſalaries are growing again into 
arrears. 2710 WY | 
When his Majeſty's ſervants have been 
ſo careleſs and profuſe, as to ſuifer large ar- 
rears, in ſhort ſpaces of time, to accumu- 
late in their departments, which the in- 
come cannot diſcharge; it then becomes 
incumbent on the Commons to examine 
the expenditure, and ſearch into the cauſes 
of the deficiencies, before they proceed a 
ſecond time to grant any further aids to 
diſcharge them; leſt any part: of the mo- 
ney ſhould have been applied by ſome of 
the ſervants: of the Crown to corrupt pur- 
poles, ſuch as might be fabverfive of the 
conſtitution in the end. _ 

For Parliament, at any time, to grant 
an additional ſupply, before the debts ſhall 


have 


r 
have been explained, could be conſidered 
in no other light, than as a glaring breach 
of the truſt repoſed in them by the people. 
Becauſe it may tend to betray the nation, 
at ſome peripd or other, by furniſhing a 
precedent for bad miniſters in future to be 
careleſs and indifferent as to what waſte or 
extravagance they run into in the expen- 
diture of their Sovereign's income, ſeeing, 
that without difficulty, or even the leaſt in- 
quiry, they could eaſily ſupply all defi- 
ciencies, whatever may be the amount. 
No ſubject can have a wiſh to reduce his 
Sovereign's income, or to controul him in 
the mode of expending it, whilſt his ſer- 
vants ſhall be attentive to make it ſubſer- 
vient to the expences of his houſhold, and 


the dignity of his Crown. But when im- 


provident ſervants run their Prince in debt, 
and come to Parliament for relief; the 
Commons might reaſonably be expected to. 
make inquiry into the cauſe of the debt; 
- which would have led the laſt Parliament, 
in 1777, to have looked into the ſtate of 


the penſion liſt; and to have aſked, Why 
the penſions paid at the exchequer, and 
thoſe by a paymaſter, were increaſed in 


1775 near thirty thouſand pounds, and in 
1776, ſeventy thouſand pounds a year be- 
yond their amount in 1760 Alſo, what 
were the amount of the ſecret penſions, 
and to whom paid; for though their ex- 

$4.8 iſtence 
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iſtence was not denied, yet all explanation 
was, contrary to reaſon and juſtice; with- 
held by the laſt Parliament; they rejecting 
the motion for laying the account before 
the public, although the neceſſity of it had 
been urged by one of the members of the 
Commons; who accompanied his aſſertions 
with ſome circumſtances of a" very dan- 
gerous tendency ; leaving no other alterna- 
tive for the miniſters defence, but either to 
bring forward the liſt, or elſe ſhew to the 
public the falſhood and calumny of the 
charge. | 
It may naturally be ſuppoſed, that the 
Parliament, had they examined into the 
civil lift debts, would have aſked, why the 
ſalaries and allowances to our miniſters at 
foreign courts were increaſed, from 1765 to 
= 1776, thirty thouſand pounds a year more 
than their. amount in 1754 ?—both times 
of peace. Why the privy purſe, wardrobe, 
© ſtables, and board of works, came to eighty 


thouſand pounds a year more in the pre- 


ſent, than in the laſt reign? Whether it 
could in anywiſe affect the eaſe and con- 
venience of the Sovereign, or the dignity 
of the Crown, if certain uſeleſs and nomi- 
nal offices, with large ſalaries, were abo- 
liſhed ? ſuch as a treaſurer and comptrollex 
of the houſchold—the one without cath, 
and the other without power. A lord war- 
den of the cinque ports, and. a conſtable of 
— | Dover 
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Dover Caftle—now that the charge and 


ection of the coaſt is no longer en- 
truſted to. theſe ports, and their lord war- 
den. A ſurveyor and auditor of land re- 
venues—when ſcarce any lands or revenues 
remain. A maſter of the hawks—when 
none are trained, and the amuſement no 
longer practiſed. A lord, the paymaſter of 
penſions—that might as well be paid at 
the exchequer, or the bank, for the ſalary 
of a common clerk. Chief Juſtices in 
Eyre, with very large appointments—when 
the diſtributive juſtice they were to preſide 
over, the motives of their eſtabliſhment, 
have long been at an end. Theſe are the 
eircumſtances for Parliament to look into; 
and which could never be done, conſiſtent 
with the reſpect due to the Sovereign, but 
when the neglect and miſmanagement of his 
ſervants have rendered the royal income in- 
ſufficient to provide for his Majeſty's houſ- 
hold, and the dignity of the Crown: 
Thus, taking in the civil liſt, is the ex- 


penditure of near three and a half, of almoſt 


twenty- nine millions, raiſed for the year 1781, 
to be accounted for: ſix millions ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds muſt be applied to diſ- 
charge the intereſt of the funded debt “: the 
remainder, rather more than eighteen mil- 


The amount, after allowing for the reduction of 


intereſt, C. 212,000, in 1781 and 1782. : 
ä lions 
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lions and a half, goes to defray the different 
branches of the navy, and the navy tranſ- 
ports, the army; the ordnance, and their 
tranſport ſervices. Theſe are the great fields 
of profit and advantage to all concerned in 
them, except the ſailor and the ſoldier. 
Theſe are the gulphs to be explored, and to 
which the petitions of the people ere par- 
ticularly pointed. But the expences of the 
ſeparate branches of theſe great departments, 
the ſervants of the crown, perhaps, did not 
chuſe to lay open to the people ; rather 
wiſhing to conceal them from the public 
eye, in one general maſs : and the laſt Par- 
liament, either through indolence or com- 
* plaiſance, feemed too readily inclined to 
meet ſach with. For, otherwiſe, would 
they -have recorded their reſolution to re= 
main ignorant of what it was their duty to 
know, by rejecting every motion that went 
to the elucidating: the accounts? and which 
Miniſters would hardly have ventured to 
withhold, if the laſt Parliament had been 
reſolved to be informed. 
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STRICTURES ON THE NAVY AND ARMY 
-EXPENCES, COMPARED WITH THEIR 
\ AMOUNT IN THE LAST WAR, 


7 * 


\UR navy, at the cloſe of the laſt war, 
Was. in a very reſpectable ſtate; the 
| ſhips in much better condition, and far 
more numerous, than they. were in the year 
1776, at the commencement of our colony, 
or tranſatlantic war. This naturally leads 
us to conjecture, that many ſhips had been 


fuffered to decay, and ſtores to waſte away, 


; without being repaired or repleniſhed, dur- 
ing the twelve years from 1764 to 1776. 
And though the war was then avowedly be- 
gun, and might have been with reaſon pre- 
dicted in. 1775, if not ſooner ; and every cir- 
cumſtance that experience ſuggeſted, told us 
to beware of France and Spain; yet in May 
1778, after France had declared her inten- 
tions to fupport our revolted colonies, many 
of our ſhips were in a defective ſtate, and in 
ſuch want of ſtores of every kind to equip 
"them; that in two months from the 
reſcript 
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reſcript delivered by the French Am- 


baſſador, and his hoſtile departure from 


hence, it was with great difficulties and de- 
lays, much as the time preſſed, that Admi- 
ral Byron's ſquadron, of twelve or thirteen 
ſhips of the line, could be diſpatched to fol- 
low the ſquadron of France to America ; 
which, inſtead of following, we ſhould have 
been there ready to receive. But fo defec- 
tive were our navy, that, when with difh- 
culty this ſquadron was aſſembled at Spit- 
head, ſome of the running rigging, it has 
been credibly aſſerted, were unreaved from 
other ſhips, in order to promote the diſpatch 
of the ſquadron. | = 
Theſe are ſtriking proofs of the neg- 
lected ſtate of our navy, when the war broke 
out in Europe; though, in common pru- 


dence, we ought to have had the hulls in 


conſtant repair at all times, and ſtores ſuffi- 
cient in readineſs to equip a formidable fleet, 
ſo as to be able to put to ſea on the ſliorteſt 
notice. And had we been fortunate enough 


to have our flects properly arrayed, and ſent 


in time to the protection of our ſettlements, 
when France declared againſt us, neither Do- 


minica, St. Vincent, nor Grenada, had been 


taken. eee, 
At the claſe of the laſt war, in 1763, we 
were in poſſeſſion of a fleet, that, with com- 
mon care and attention, might have been 
eaſily renewed, and kept in condition to 

come out of harbour on a ſhort notice. 
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We had at that time one hundred and 
nine * ſhips of the line, including thoſe of 
fifty guns, and eighty ſubſtantial trigates, in 
commiſſion ; and building and in ordinary, 
forty ſhips, from fifty guns and upwards. 

From the wear of the war, and from ly- 
ing in ordinary, many of the ſhips, even 
during peace, would want repairing, or re- 
building, from time to time. The maſts 
and yards, if properly taken care of, might 
laſt many years; ſo would guns and anchors ; 
and thoſe ſtores liable to decay, might, 'by 
proper management, keeping always a ſtock 
of materials on hand, ſoon be prepared for 
uſe, 


In commiſſion the end of the war, in 1763: 


| Ships. 

Ships of the line, from 100 to 60 guns, = 1 
Ships of 50 guns, — — — — 19 
* 109 

From 44 to 40 guns, — — — 14 
From 38 to 24 guns, — — — 64 
187 

Ships out of commiſſion in 1563: 
Ships of the lie building, — — — 1 


including ſhips of 50 
guns, | 


broken up, and 
rebuilt, 


In ordinary, of the line, ö to be repaired, or 5 
29 


191 

But the great eſſential object to be atten- 
tive after is, the repairs or renewals of the 
hulls, as thoſe ſhall be found to decay. If 
the hulls had been carefully attended to, 
through the laſt peace, our navy would ne- 
ver have been in that defective ſtate, which 
the number of ſhips, ſo inadequate to the 
demand at the beginning of 1778, confirmed 
to all Europe, 

By the end of 1779, or the beginning of 
1780, eighty ſhips of the line, or upwards, 
were aſſerted to be in commiſſion ; but 
ſeveral of thoſe ſhips have been found fitter 
for parade than real ſervice. | 

In the ſummer of 1781, there were not 
quite ninety ſhips of the line in commiſſion ; 
with about twenty-five from fifty to forty- 
four guns, and rather more than eighty from 
thirty-eight to twenty-eight guns. The 
ſhips in ordinary, repairing, and waiting to 
be repaired, or rebuilt, conſiſted of about 
twenty-nine or thirty of the line, and ten or 
eleven frigates of twenty - eight guns and 
upwards. 

There have been taken or deſtroyed, 
ſince 1775, + eight ſhips of the line, two of 


+ Loft, or deſtroyed : Guns. 
3 Ships of — 74 
5 — of — 64 
2 of — 50 
412 of ＋ 44 
12 — of — 32 


12 — of 
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fifty guns, and twenty-cight frigates, from 
forty-four to twenty-eight guns. Of thoſe 
of the line, one & only had been loſt between 
April 1780, and the ſummer of 1781. 
Nevertheleſs, though eight line of battle 
ſhips were launched between March 1780, 
and the middle of 1781, and one'or two have 
been taken from the Dutch, we had not 
above four or five line of battle ſhips more, 
the middle of 1781, than were in commiſ- 
ſion the end of 1779, a year and a half 
before. Whilſt the Princeſs Amelia, - the 
Terrible, the Buffalo, and others, almoſt as 
defective, have been reckoned into the 
5 8 the line, aſſerted from time to time 
to be in commiſhon. i | 
Can any circumſtances more ſtrongly point 
out the neglect, or uncommon decay, of our 
navy, during 'the laſt twelve or. fourteen 
years? And it muſt be evident, from the 
iIl-conditioned hulls ſent into ſervice, that 
government have all along been more in 
want of ſhips than men; for otherwiſe, thoſe 
fit for ſervice muſt have been more in num- 
ber: and neceſſity only could fend ſuch ſhips 
as the Princeſs Amelia, Terrible, and Buffalo 
into action: The Princeſs Amelia and Buffalo 
have ſerved to impreſs a very falſe idea of our 
ſtrength ; farnithing the States of Holland 
with a plea to boaſt, that their ſquadron had 
been oppoſed by ſhips of greater force than 


” The Culloden, of 74 guns. 


they 


1577 J 


they really were; as thoſe two, from their de- 
cayed condition, had not the weight of metal 
ſhips of their dimenſions uſually carry. 

The fact is, that after all our exertions 
for theſe two or three years paſt, ſince the 
war broke out with France 1255 Ido 
allow they have been great) the ſhips of the 
line fit for real ſervice are ſcarcely equal, at 
this day, to the number of ſhips of the line 
that were in actual ſervice at the cloſe of 
the laſt war . However, by having ſhewn 
what this nation can do, in the public and 
private dock-yards,. upon proper exertions; 
thoſe circumſtances corroborate, in the 
ſtrongeſt degree, the neglect of our navy 
for ſeveral years back. 

From the beginning of 1766 to the end 
of 1777, being twelve years of peace, in 
Europe, fifty-hve ſhips of the line under- 
went ſome repairs; and forty-two were 
built, from fifty guns and upwards. From 
the beginning of 1778, when France open- 
ty declared her hoſtile deſigns, to the mid- 
dle of 1781, being.three years and a half, 
four or fire and twenty ſhips, from fifty 
guns and upwards, have been built; 
amounting, in the fifteen, years and a half, 
to ſixty-ſeven, new ſhips of the line, includ- 
ing eleven or twelve of fifty guns. And 
within the above periods were alſo built 
about fifty or ſixty ſhips and large frigates, 
from forty-ſour to twenty-eight guns. 


* Thovgh five ſhips of the line have been taken from the 
Spaniards, as well as cne or two from the Dutch. 
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The building and repairs of theſe ſhips - 
can hardly be ſet at more than four mil- 
lions; whilſt the ſums granted in thoſe ſix- 
teen years, for building and repairing ſhips 
of war and docks, came to fix millions fix 
hundred thouſand pounds. 
As 67 ſhips, of 50 guns and upwards, 
have been built ſince the beginning of 1766, 
it is ſcarcely poſſible for 70 ſhips of the line 
to have undergone repairs any thing near 
equal to two-thirds of their original coſt, 

and our navy be, at this day, neither more 
| numerous, or in better, if ſo good condition, 
as at the cloſe of the laſt war. If ſuch ſtout 
| repairs had taken place, we ought to have 
had 140 fail, of 50 guns and upwards; and 
crazy ſhips among them: therefore I ap- 
| prehend it will be difficult to account, under 
the head of buildings and repairs, for ſo 
much even as four millions. | 
In the deſcription of the ſhips, ſome little 
errors of time, or rates, or numbers, may be 
found; but none of conſequence enough to 
affect the leading arguments here maintained. 
The grants in the naval department, for 
building and repairs of ſhips and docks, have 
been conſidered by parliament as confined ſo 
ſpecifically to thoſe uſes +, that even the 
pay of the eſtabliſhed officers of the ſeveral 
dock-yards, has been always provided for, 


I Therefore, the burning of cordage and fails cannot 
affect the money, I apprehend, appropriated for the hulls 


| N under 


*4 


5 
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under the head of ordinary; which likewiſs 


includes other expences incurred in and 


about the dock-yards, as the extracts of ſome 


gf the articles under that head will ſhew ; 
ſuch as the eſtabliſhments for the yards, 
the wages and proviſions for officers and 
men ſerving on board the ſhips in ordinary, 
the charge for harbour moorings and rig- 
ging, and for the common repairs of his 


Majeſty's ſhips in ordinary. Theſe ſeveral 


articles. of expence, in the laſt peace, were 
not leſs than two hundred and thirty thou- 
{and pounds * a year: and the annual amount 
of the ordinary of the navy, during the 
twelve years of peace from 1764 to 1775. 
came, on the average, to four hundred and 
twelve thouſand pounds . 


* Under the head of ordinary, are the following 

. charges for 1776: 
To the fix dock-yards, — — L. 24,598 
Wages for ſhips and veſſels in ordinary, — 42,529 
Victuals to officers and men ſerving in ordinary, 18,815 


For harbour moorings and rig ing, — 40,450 
Ordinary repairs for his Majel * 's ſhips in ä 
ordinary, — — 113,442 
. 230,830 


+ Total amount of the ordinary of the navy, 

for twelve years, from 1764 to 1775, L. 4,944,000 
Average for each year, — . 412,0 — — 
Total of the ordinary of the 
navy for fix years, from n 

1750 to 1755, X — — L. 1, 00, oce 
Average for each year, — L. 283, oeo — 
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Let, during the fix years of peace; from 
1750 to 1755, the ordinary of the navy 
came to no more than two hundred and 
eighty-three thouſand pounds a year, on the 
average; which makes an exceſs of one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thouſand pounds a 
year, during the laſt peace—And yet our 
navy appears to have been in a worſe condi- 
tion, in all reſpects, at the commencement 
of the preſent, than of the former war, 
The records of Parliament inform us, 
that in fix years of peace, from 1750 to 
1755, the money granted to build and repair 
ſhips of war came to no more than fix hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds, or one hun- 
dred and ſeven thouſand pounds a year; 
which were found ſufficient to preferve the 
ſhips in ſuch good condition, that, from the 
breaking out of the war in 1756, to the end 
of it in 1763, no more than one million five 
hundred thouſand pounds were required of 
Farliament for building and repairing ſhips, 
during thoſe years of active ſervice ; this 
was not quite two hundred thouſand Fenn 
a year; yet ſufficient to leave eleven ſhips of 
the line upon the ſtocks *; and amounted, 


* Grants from 1750 to 1755, for build- 
ing and repairing ſhips and docks, be- 


ing fix years, — — L. 640,000 
Grants in the eight years from 1756 to 
1763, — — — 1, 508, ooo 


L. 2, 148, ooo 
Equal to . 153, ooo, on the average, tor each year. 
N 2 for 
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for the fourteen years from 1750 to 1763, 
to no more, on the average, than one hun- 
dred and fifty-three thouſand pounds for each 

- wet] 1124 £493; B9OY N 
| Whilſt from 1766 to 1781, being twelve 
years of peace, and four of war in Eu- 
rope, the money granted for building and 
repairing ſhips and docks, came to ſix mil- 
lions ſix hundred thouſand pounds, or four 
p 0* 577 hundred and twelve thouſand pounds a year; 
0 ns - ſufficient to have built one hundred and fifty 
20 2 chips of the line, and one hundred and twen- 
ty, or more, ſtout frigates; and left a larger 
ſum than could be wanted to make any ne- 
ceſſary alterations or additions to the docks, 
to receive, and repair them in. 
When ſuch extenſive grants come to be 
contraſted with thoſe in the fourteen years 
from 1750 to 1763, it muſt ſtrike us with 
aſtoniſhment, to know our fleet had been fo 
detective, and unequal to its ſtrength and 
condition at the cloſe of the laſt, when the 
| preſent war broke out in Europe. 
| Theſe ſtatements are ſufficient to raiſe 
doubts and ſuſpicions, as to the appropri- 
ation of the money granted for the ſole pur- 
poſe of building and repairing the hulls of 
the men of war. But thoſe doubts have 
been increaſed by the pains taken to ward 
off all inquiry into the naval expenditure, 
at leaſt to any effectual explanation, 


3 | 7: 


. J 

In ſhort, during the laſt parliament, all 
attempts to obtain a ſatisfactory account of 
the diſpoſal of the money granted to keep 
our navy in good repair, were eluded. Even 
the motion made for examining the ſurveyor 
of the navy, as to the condition of the ſhips, 
was rejected. . 54605 
Such conduct, from whatever motives it 
may proceed, joined to the enormous ſums 
that have been granted to build and repair 
the ſhips of war, will naturally lead men to 


ſuſpect the money had been applied to uſes. 


foreign to thoſe for which it had been given. 

And, unleſs the money has been other- 
wiſe applied, it muſt be difficult to account 
for the weak ſtate of the navy, when the 
war begun in Europe *. | 

If there has been no neglect or miſma- 
nagement; if the money has been conſtantly 
applied to build or repair the ſhips of war ; 
and the diſtreſs aroſe from a ſudden unex- 
ampled decay of timbers; from cauſes not to 
have been foreſeen, or prevented ; it would 
ſurely have been prudent and wiſe in mini- 
ſters, for their own reputation, and the 
general ſatisfaction of the public, to have 


* Beſides the ſums already enumerated, the navy 


debt, by the end of the fifth year of the war in America, 
and the third from the rupture with France, came to 
double the amount of that debt, at the end of the laſt 
war, or during any one year of it. 


made 
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made thoſe cauſes, and the application of the 
money; clearly appear ; which Rogers eafily 
have been done. 
The recorded ſtate of the ſhips, and the 
decay of timber, the ſurveyor of the navy 
mult have been capable of proving ; and the 
office- books would certainly have ſhewn, 
without much time or trouble, the-quantity 
ht each year into the reſpective dock- 
yards, of /:mber, plank, iron, bolts, nails, pitch, 
turpentine, rein, paint, oakum, and any other 
materials uſed in building or repairing the men 
war; the coſt of theſe articles, and the annual 
amount of pay to working ſhipwrights, jomers, 
eauthers, painters, ſmiths, &c.; with the coſt 
of bis Majeſty's ſbips or veffels lannched from 
merchant yards, would have enabled parlia- 
ment to judge, with ſufficient accuracy, of 
the application of thoſe grants. 
No ſupplies can be voted for purpoſes 
of higher conſequence to Great Britain, 
than thoſe given to keep the hulls of our 
ſhips'in-a condition for ſervice, whenever 
called for. The importance of this object 
muſt be evident to every man in the king- 
dom; as money alone, without the aſſiſtance 
of much time, cannot repleniſh or provide 
the neceflary ſupply, when the ſhips have 
been ſuffercd to fall into decay. Theſe cer- 
tainly: were the ſentiments of the miniſter 
at the end of the laft war; for, in ſtating the 
eſtimates for 1765, he obſerved, The peace 
eſtabliſhment 


* 
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eftabliſhment for the navy was enlarged, being 
the moſt conſtitutional force, and beſt. ſecurity 


- for Great Britain; and therefore one hundred 


thouſand pounds a year more than before dere 
jo be employed in ſhip-building, to keeh the 
navy on a footing to be reſpected by all Eu- 
rope. | 

[This was ſo far from being the condition 
of the ſhips, at the end of thirteen or four- 
teen years, that they were found to be in 
fuch a weak ſtate, as to be deſpiſed by. af 
Europe. Yet the reflection of what has been 
done towards the increaſe: of the navy ſince 
the war broke out, muſt add to our aſtoniſh- 
ment at the defective ſtate the ſhips were in 
when that war began; and teach us to la- 
ment, leſt thoſe exertions may have come too 
late, which, if attended to in time, would 
have given us a decided ſuperiority over the 
fleets of France and Spain, in whatever part 


of the world they might be collected. 


Our navy is eſſentially neceſſary for the 
ſafety and protection of the empire; the ſe- 
curity of our commerce depends entirely 
upon it. Therefore it was unpardonable 
not to be prepared for every event that 
might happen, from the deliberate rupture 
with our colonies. | 

If our naval force, at the commencement 
of the war in America, had been in the con- 
dition the liberal grants to ſupport it, gave us 
every reaſon to expect; the full a” 

at 
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that ſtrength, in the beginning of the con- 
teſt, had, in all probability, prevented any 
foreign powers from openly leaguing with 
our revolted colonies ; and thereby ſtopped 
the breaking out of the war in Europe ; 
which France and Spain were. tempted 
to embark in, merely from the neglect of 
our navy, Spain, at leaſt, would have ven- 
tured, on no other ground, to declare againſt 
us ; for to this day, that power has formed 
no league with North America, And if 
France, from her reſtlefs and ambitious tem- 
per, had been imprudent enough to join the 
revolters againſt us, ſhe muſt have yielded, 
early in the ſtruggle, to our ſuperior force at 
ſea, A ſuperiority eaſy to have been ob- 
tained, if we had been ſufficiently prepared 
at the outſet; though difficult now to 
recover. | 8 88 

A maritime ſtate ought always to bear in 
mind the following truth; happy would it 
have been for us, if miniſters and parliament 
had done ſo ſome years back :—That the 
nation who commands upon the ocean, will 
command the trade that paſſes through it. 
For without ſuch a ſuperiority at ſea, nei- 
ther our colonies, or other ' poſſeſſions in 
America or Aſia, proſtrate at our feet, yield- 
ing to unconditional ſubmiſſion, could ſecure 
us their excluſive trade. An advantage we 
long enjoyed, the ſource of all our ſtrength, 


and opulence ; and which can only make the 
_ - colonies 
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colonies worth any great exertions to regain 
them. ; Sn 
From theſe circumſtances, two very na- 
tural and important queſtions muſt ariſe in 
the breaſt of every man, who feels for his 
country, or the ſecurity of his property. 
Tell us then you our repreſentatives, who 
furely know the cauſes, Why the ſhips. of 
the line, when the war broke out, were not 
more numerous; and why, of thoſe put into 
commiſſion, ſeveral were hardly fit for the 
flighteſt ſervice, as experience has too fa- 
tally confirmed. k | 

Theſe are queſtions, that can in no degree 
tend to harraſs or fetard the executive ope- 
rations of the ſtate: They are blended with 
no factious principles, and originate from no 
diſcontent. But are ſuch, as the public 
have a right to call on the Commons to ex- 
wah finding that fix millions and a half 
ad, during fixteen years *, and only four 
of them active war at ſea, proved ſcarcely 
adequate to preſerve and renew the hulls of 
the ſame number of line of battle ſhips, 
Which a little more than two millions one 
hundred thouſand pounds had done during 
fourteen preceding years +; and ſeven of them 
the moſt extenſive, and hotteſt naval war, 
this country had ever been engaged in. 


z 


* From 1766 to 1781. 
1 From 1750 to 1763, 
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"The army has been a very heavy expence 


to the nation, ever ſince the rupture with 
our colonies; and that fatal idea was adopted, 
of carrying on a war by land at three thou- 
u 2 diſtant ** the ſource of all 
es; whereby the expence incurred in- 
— fx years, from our -armies warring 
in America, Vil be found to exceed con- 
fiderably the charge incurred for our armies 
in Germany, Canada, the Havannah, and 
elſewhere, in fix years of the former war; 
as will appear from the E ſtate, 
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The tranſport ſervice for the troops, and 
the victualling them on board, are not in- 
cluded in the compariſon, for either war; 
becauſe thoſe heads of expence are carried 
into the extraordinaries of the navy. 

The extraordinaries came, in the ſix years 
of the laſt war, for the navy, to between 
thifteer and fourteen millions; and for the 

army and ordnance, to about ſeventeen mil- 
lions nen 34 ies Wirty millions and 
a half . 

Whilſt the extrivrdiaities)i in the fix years 
of the preſent war, will amount, by the 
end of 1781, for the navy, to nineteen mil- 
lions; and for the army and ordnance, to 
twenty-one millions, at the loweſt compu- 
tation; making together forty millions or 


The extraordinaries, from 1757 to 1762 incluſive, 
came, for navy ſervices, and for tranſports for the army, 


to - - - L. 134500,0c0 
For ordnance, — = 2, 7c 
For army, Jie =— 14,800,000 

X 12 4 ö I . * . — — — — 
Ii : L. 39,470,900 


4 


+ The airs gon, from 1726 to 1781, iaelußle 
will amount, for navy ſervices, and tranſports for the 


army, to — - L 19,000,000 
For ordnance, | * {| =: - - 3,760,000 
© or army, ” - 17,500,000 


L. 40,2c0,000 


© 
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—— 


upwards ; 


1 


npwards ; and exceeding the ſame heads of 
expence, in the laſt war, ten millions ſter- 
ling, in the ſpace of fix; years; although no 
more ſeamen have been employed; and fewer 
troops by forty thouſand have been in pay; 
during the preſent, than in the laſt war. 

Theſe, ſtatements are made in order. to 
ſhew, how much the ex pences for the ſea 
and land. armaments, have, in the preſent, 
exceeded their amount in the former war. 
At the ſame time, our ill-judged purſuits 
are very likely to loſe, the nation, {thoſe 
ſolid advantages, the wiſe exertions of the 
former war had won. 1201 100 

In the extraordinaries, are contained moſt 
of thoſe agencies, contracts, jobs, and 
ſchemes, which this tranſ-atlantic war has 
given birth to. 

What can be more inconſiſtent with the 
nature of mercantile tranſactions, or more 
contrary to the true intereſts of the people, 
than to have theſe contratts and engage- 
ments, at leaſt the greateſt part of them, 
ſettled by the lords of the treaſury? tranT- 
actions, which neither they nor their ſecre- 
taries can have time or knowledge to exa- 
mine or conduct; and which have too often 
been beſtowed on members of Parliament, 
ot others, whom that board might wiſh to fa- 
vour or indulge; regardleſs whether chey are 
tuthciently acquainted with the aſſurtments 
of goods they undertake to provide. 
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If Me advantage of the public u is 6 the 
fole oe it might with reaſon Be ex- 
ected, theſe trea ury contracts, as they 


are ufually termed, would be adjuſted by 


that office, whether navy, army, or ord- 


nance, to which they immediately belong. 
ed; 290 granted, like thoſe contracts made 
by the navy and victualling boards, to the 
loweſt bidder * who mult, to afford it, be 
one of thoſe perſons, whoſe profeſſion it is 
to make or provide the articles wanted, 
Therefore, it is very improvident to call in 
a middle man or agent, often unacquainted 
with the buſineſs he is to tranſact, and who 
muſt have a handſome profit on his contrad, 
to induce him to accept it. 

Our troops are as diſtinguiſhed for diſci- 
line and valour, as thoſe of any power in 
urope; but our navy is in truth our bul- 

wark, The inſular ſituations of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland muſt furnifh ſupplies of 
ſeamen, if properly encouraged, no king - 
dom in Europe can equal: and their har- 
bours and docks, for ſafety and conſtruc- 
tion, excel thoſe of every other Poten- 
tate. 

Maſters, on the ocean, we command its 

foreign trathc ; and without the ſecurity of 


No injury could ariſe, as thoſe contractors are 
required to give ſecurity, proportioned to the truſt, or 
the amount of the engagement. 


com- 
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communication and paſſage, our diſtant eo- 
Jonies, and poſſeſſions mult loſe their value. 

With ſuch a navy at our command, at 
the commencement of the quarrel, with our 
colonies, or even. when the war began in 


Europe, as the grants during the laſt peace 


ſhould have ſecured us, all might have been 
well at one half of the expence that has 
already been incurred; which, if peace could 
not have been preſerved jn Europe, would 
haye proved ſufficient to have ſtripped France 
and Spain of their beſt iſlands and ports in 
the Weſt Indies, had our navy been in a con- 


dition to exert its wonted ſtrength. | 


The fole adyantages Great Britain derived 
from the Americans were, from their con- 
ſumption of our manufactures, and the re- 
turns made of their produce, conſiſting 
moſtly of raw materials, or articles for re- 
exportation from hence; and likewiſe from 


the employment furniſhed by theſe means 


for our merchant ſhips. 5 
The advantages to America in future, as 


ſhe increaſes in population, muſt depend on 


foreign commerce; as her ſituation, and the 
production of her lands, equally invite her 


to trade: therefore, had we been maſters 


at fea, without ſetting a foot upon the con- 


tinent, America muſt have yielded to our 


commercial laws; the only laws, had we 


been wiſe, we ſhould ever have exerciſed 


with rigour. But folly and infatuation have 
| tempted 


— 2 — — — 
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| xerppied, us to waſte one rengtiand treaſure 
in carrying om a land war, no im- 
preſſions could be made, and Where every 
ciumſtance was ſo hoſtile againſt us, that 
the proviſions to ſubſiſt our army were to 
de carried, as well as the ammunition, three 
thouſand miles by ſe ht ebb rehs, 
All. the efforts on land need to 
weaken and. impoveriſſi Great Britain; and 
the large ſums of money, neceſſarily ſent 
ter the army, bave contributed to _ 
5 diſaffected colonies; a i {; #321416 
detting aſide the joſtice of the war, the 
glicy and wiſdom of the meaſure cannot 
Fa defended. We; ſhut our cars to their 
complaints, yet were unprepared to chaſlif 
them by land; and at the fame time in- 
capable * oppoling, our rivals in commerce 
on the ocean. Idly believing France would 
let ſlip the moſt favourable opportunity of 
atragking us, when at variance with our 
colonies ; and our navy had been long neg- 
lected; a neglect of the maſt dangerous 
Fon ſequence, from the time that muſt al- 
ways be rEquired: to recover it; which folly 
and inattention can hardly excuſe; and might 
only have been. expected from the hand of 
treachery. And, ſince we have, got up our 
oy force in ſome degree, we have not 
own how to uſe it to advantage. III in- 
formed, it s to: be feared, of the movements or 
. then gthof entmiet, we * to have been 
. I coun- 
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have attempted to carry into execution. 

officers, and ſome of our beſt generals, Rave 
retirement, to preſerve their reputation from 
the invidious attaeks, raiſed from pique, 


teſentment, or miſconduct in others. 


If any thing ean divert the dangers that 
hang over us, and fave this country from 
the deſtruction that threatens her comtiter- 
cial intereſts, it muſt be exertions at fea: 
and, ſo citcumſtanced; ſhall ſeveral of our 
braveſt, and the moſt experienced of our 
admirals, be ſuffered to remain on ſhore ! 
The ſervants of the Crown are bound, by 
every tie of duty to their country, to call 
them, at theſe perilous times, into ſervice, 
and force them to explain the motives of 
their diſguſt. If their reaſons were fri- 


volous, and they ſhould ſtill perſiſt in re- 


fuſing to come forward, and exert their 
abilities and courage to preſetve and ſteer 
us through the ſtorm, they ought in that 
taſe to be ſtruck off from the liſt of ad- 
mirals, with every mark of contempt from 
their ſovereign, and the execrations of their 
fellow-ſubjects. But if their complaints 
were well founded, and they had retired 
merely to pteſerve theit reputations; ſeeing, 
at the ſame time, they were baffled, and too 
ill ſupported, to be able to exert their abi» 

P | lities 
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lities for the general good; it might then 
be wiſe and prudent in the people, if their 


repreſentatives refuſed to make application, 


to join in an humble addreſs to their ſove- 
reign, praying his Majeſty would graciouſly 
| pleaſe to remove the obſtacles to thoſe gallant 
experienced ſea officers ſerving, at this very 
critical and alarming juncture. 

There is not a moment to loſe; a naval 
blew muſt be ſtruck, or we are a ruined 
nation. It is not by land, but on, the 
ocean, America is to be brought back, if 
that can now be done. As Canada, in the 
laſt war, was faid to haye been won in Ger- 
many; ſo, in the preſent war, it may with 
equal reaſon be urged, that America is only 
to be regained at ſea. 

We ſeem not to have acted either with 
candour, generoſity, or diſcretion, with re- 
ſpect to America, ſince the defection took 
place, for, in every attempt to treat with 
our revolted colonies, inſtead of advancing 
with fair and manly propoſitions, thoſc 
who have been entruſted to negotiate, ap- 
pear to have diſſembled and intrigued too 
much, ever to acquire confidence. 

Our troops have borne fatigue with great 
patience and perſeverance, and exerted a 


wonderful degree of conduct and valour. 


But. when difappointed, or fruſtrated, in 
their ſchemes, they have, on ſome occaſions, 


in their Predatory excurſions, I am afraid, 
debaſed 
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debaſed the character of the ſoldier by re- 
venge, and ſtained their valour by uleleſ 
acts of cruelty. - 1 
Information, with regard to America, 
has been induftriouſly withheld from the 
public; whilſt impreſſions of the weak- 
neſs of the revolters, have miſled us. And 
now, with all our dear-bought experience, 
we ſeem to be going on, to waſte our ſtrength 
upon the continent of America; which 
might, to far more advantage, be employed 
diewhere. © - 1 
When ſcarcely a match for France and 
Spain, we have haſtily and impolitically, 
though I admit we had cauſe of reſentment, 
declared war againſt the Dutch ; treating 
them, at the ſame time, not as a nation we 
were going to war with in a fair and ho- 
nourable manner, but as if they too were 
rebels, who had revolted from Great Bri- 
FANS | 1 
Aſter the depredations committed on the 
Dutch commerce, without agy of that pre- 
vious notice, which the intereſts of ſo- 
ciety have taught the civilized nations of 
Europe to adopt, before they proceed to 
hoſtilities, can we expect that ſuch con- 
duct will go unrevenged, ſhould the powers 
combined againſt us bear us down ? What 
we have as yet done againſt Holland, I am 
afraid, will not weaken her as an enemy 
in any material degree ; being chiefly the 
3 lt deſtruction 
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deſtruction of private property, to the in- 


jury of individuals, belonging to different 
nations; and done in a manner the eſta. 
bliſhed rules of war Tau iabn rules no na- 
tion can be more concerned, and therefore 
ought to be more ſolicitous to maintain, 
than Great Britain. If Holland fhall have 
it in her power ever to retaliate, can we 
fappoſe that the will fix bounds to her 
depredations, by confining them only to the 
extent of ours? It is more than probable 
that, urged on by reſentment and revenge, 
the would know no bounds. Therefore, 
whatever juſt grounds, in our own opinion, 
we might have for declaring war, it was 
hazardous, to the laſt degree, to do it, as we 
were fituated ; and to do it in the manner 
we did, an act of indiſcretion we may ulti- 
wmately repent, in all buman probability; 
becauſe it furniſhes pretexts for every other 
mation to exclaim againſt us ; and if we fall, 
de ſhall fall unpitied and deſpiſed. | 
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Sr 


Hus far, my countrymen, we have 

proceeded in our inquiry, 9 8 
avoiding all ſpeculative and conjeftura 
points; drawing remarks merely from facts; 
and making the riſe and fall of intereſt the 


only cxiterion to judge of the increaſe or 


decreaſe of national wealth. e, 

The amount of the public income has 
been fairly ſtated, as well as the ſources 
from whence it flows, and the charges of 
gathering it; with the expence incurred in 
ifluing it from the treaſury, and the appr. 
priation of it afterwards ; alſo the debts, we 
are incumbered with, part left us by our ap- 
ceſtors to provide for, and part contracted 
by our own extravagant purſuits. 

A candid examination has alſo been ſtated 


of the reports, in order to enable every fel- 


L low-ſubje& to diſcover their tendency. But 
jf our repreſentatives do not proceed deeper 
into reform, than they ſeem at preſent in- 


clined to go, the petitions of the people 


will be poorly gratified. 
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To work an effectual reform in the 
finances, 
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finances, ſo as to produce any conſiderable 
ſavings, either in collecting or expending 
the revenue, the ſeveral complex duties and 
taxes ſhould be ſimplified; all uſeleſs places, 
of whatever denomination, which exiſt at 
preſent, and ſuch as ſhall become uſeleſs 
upon any real reform taking place, be abo- 
liſhed. | e 
All fees and perquiſites allowed, ſhould 
be regiſtered; and then converted to the 
augmentation” of falaries in the reſpective 
departments, in proportion to the truſt and 
attendance : and no perſons ſhould be placed 
at the head of offices they do not regularly 
attend, ſufficient to tranſact the buſineſs, 
The fulleſt reward might then be given to 
thofe who conducted the official buſineſs; 
and very material ſavings made in office 
expences, for collecting and iſſuing the 
revenues, and controuling the expenditure; 
not, in all probability, to a leſs amount 
than five or fix hundred thouſand” pounds 2 
year, from ſalaries, fees, and perquiſites, 

reckoning thoſe fees never brought to any 
public account: and from the ſale alſo of 
the Crown lands. Nothing would be found 
chimerical or diſgraceful in ſuch a reform, 
nor anywiſe inconſiſtent with public dig- 
atty, juſtice, and gratitude, 

The various collections which conſtitute 
the national revenue, ſhould loſe all dil- 
tinction, as to the particular branch or tax, 
{Ae when 
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when it reaches the exchequer; for there 
the taxes might all conſolidate, to be after- 
wards ifſued as from one general maſs; 
which, when collected, ſhould be lodged 
at the bank, as the great depoſit of caſh 
for the nation. No intereſt could then be 
charged the public, ſo long as any part of 
the revenue remained with the bank. All 
diſtinction ſhould likewiſe be deſtroyed, as 
to thoſe ſpecthc duties and taxes hitherto 
appropriated for paymeat of the intereſt on 
particular loans, ſuch intereſt to ariſe. in 
future out of the general maſs of revenue 
but to remain on the credit ade of the 
national account, until the transfer books 
were ready to open for payment. At the 
ſame time, the bank ſhould have every ſatis- 
faction they could deſire ; advancing no fur- 
ther for the public than they do at-prelent, 
which is as far as the collateral ſecurity, 


| under the faith of Parliament, and their own 


cireumitances, may induce them to go. 
Such a regulation would make a con- 


ſiderable faving, both in the trouble and 
expence of arranging accounts, as well as 


in the intereſt paid for temporary loans, and 


j the diſcounts allowed to the bank, for antici- 
pating ſeveral branches of the revenue. 


The chancellor of the exchequer, in 1764, 


; boafted be had raiſed the ſupplies without. lens 
er latteries; and conſequently the ſpirit of 
* gaming bad not been encauraged, or the power 


P 4 exerciſed 


nne 
exerciſed of diſpeſing of tickets, commiſſions, or 


ſubſeriptions, not unpleafing, he obſerves, 10 
miniſters. The miniſter in 1781, conſider; 
loans in a different light ; obſerving the then 
loan was indiſcriminately taken, and any in- 
tereſt to be procured by ſuch à loan, was a poor 
compenſation for the fatigue and anxiety of the 
burthen ; and that no buſineſs could be more 
 diſagreeable than ſettling the terms. 
However, I ſhould imagine loans might 
be made more open and impartial than 
they have been ſometimes. And 'it would 
have been much more benefcial to the 
— the laſt loan, if it ſhould ever 
paid off, to have been raiſed by adding 
eighty or ninety thouſand pounds a year, 
life-annuities, to the intereſt, inſtead of 
ſeventy- five per cent. to the capital; becauſe, 
upon the annuity lives would be falling, 
and in a fe years a reduction of intereſt 
might take place: both theſe circumſtances, 
as they occurred, would produce a ſaving to 
the nation. $1'9 | 
Loans ſhould be open to all who can 
make their firſt depoſit; in which caſe, four 
or five hundred thouſand pounds would be 
found as ſatisfactory, as twice that ſum diſ- 
tributed among a ſet of particular ſubſcri- 
bers; for we may be aſſured, the monied men, 
taken indiſcriminately, would be contented 
with a ſmaller advantage, than thoſe ſelected 
few, who may be idle enough, perhaps, to 
5 | conſider 
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confider their portion of a ſubſcription as 
a douceur, or a reward, 

From the various circurnftances which 
have been ſtated, relative to the finances, 
as well regarding the irregular aids, as the 
conſtant revenues, confiderable ſavings and 
other advantages might undoubtedly accrue 
to the nation by a real reform. For let us 
remember, that whatever denomination the 
charges attendant on the collecting, bor- 
rowing, iſuing, expending, or auditing, aſ- 
fſume; whether ſalary, incident, or pens 
an; whether douceur, perquzſite, or fee; 
public or private; they are alike drained 
from the pocket of the ſubject: and if 
preſſed too hard to-day, it will only render 
us leſs able to bear the burthen of to- 
morrow. 

Much oppoſition would probably gather 
againſt any effectual reform, from the in- 
jury and diſappointment that might be ap- 
prehended, and, without proper attention, 
would ariſe, to individuals. But in pur- 
ſuing reform, Parliament would never loſe 
hght, it is to be hoped, of private juſtice : 
in which caſe, no great difficulty could oc- 
cur, in_ making every perſon, deprived of 
any legal emolument, full amends. The 
men of real buſineſs might be uſefully em- 
ployed in other departments, as vacancies 
aroſe; and, till that happened, have a fair 
and reaſonable compenſation. 
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As to men who enjoyed great patent, or 
other places, or who held them in rever— 
lion, given them by their Sovereign, the 
rewards of paſt or preſent ſervices; to diſ- 
poſſeſs ſuch perſons without their conſent, 
or a fair and equitable compromiſe, would 
be an act of the higheſt national injuſtice. 
But ſuch a breach of public faith will never 
be committed; as it may eaſily be avoided, 
by penſions adequate to the advantages 
which the offices produced; and which com- 
mon juſtice muſt ſecure to thoſe who en- 
joy them at preſent, or have a reverſionary 
claim. | : 

Men may be deſerving of large penſions, 
and, wheneyer they are, a generous. public 
will not be backward to give what the 
merit of national ſervices entitles them to. 
At the ſame time, don't let large eſtabliſh- 
ments, ariſing from offices founded on fees 
; drained from the pockets of the ſubjects, 
be indiſcriminately given; where no plea of 
merit can be found, and often to the leaſt 
deſerving, through court favour or indul- 
gence, or to purchaſe private influence ; 
whilſt, in order to tranſact the buſineſs of 
the office, a deputy muſt be provided, whoſe 
falary or perquiſites are equal to what the 
principal's ought to be, if, inſtead of a man 
of high rank, he was a man of real buſi- 
neſs and knowledge, and on a level with 


the office. 
Some 


a 


Some general reform is acknowledged to 
be wanted in the ſyſtem of our finances; to 
correct errors, abuſes, and extravagance, crept 
into the collection and expenditure of public 
money, from a variety of circumſtances, 
which time and various accidents have oc- 
caſioned: no period can arrive, to make 
ſuch reform more neceſſary, than the preſent 
alarming criſis; when dangers threaten 
from every fide; when our commerce is 
going from us, and our expences increaſ- 
ing; as the levies of this year, amounting 
to twenty- nine millions, and the unfunded 
debt laying behind, ſufficiently prove. 
Sanguine, careleſs minds, Who look but 
to the proviſion of the day; and intereſted 
ones, who wiſh to conceal the decline of our 
wealth, may both be led to ſay; Are not 
the ſurpluſſes of the taxes, after providing 
an intereſt for fifty millions of additional 
debt, as large at this time as they were in 
1775, before the preſent war begun, or any 
part of the debt for this war had been con- 
trated ? a time when the nation was al- 
lowed to be in a moſt flouriſhing condi- 
tion: And is not the ſinking fund at this 
day equal to what it was then? Nay more, 
is it not double the amount of what that 
fund was five or ſix and twenty years 
ago? The facts are admitted as to the 
amount of the ſurpluſſes which create the 
linking fund; but an examination into the 
22 articles 
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articles of taxation will ſhew, in characters 
fo plain, who runs may read, that thoſe re- 
ſources are declining faſt, which furniſhed 
the ſupplies neceſſary to repleniſh what 
from time to time became exhauſted, 
The land and malt taxes, with the fink- 
ing fund, make the whole of the annual 
revenue, that remains unappropriated, to 
anſwer the naval and military eſtabliſh- 
ments; the reſt being applied to the civil 
liſt, and the intereſt of the public debts. | 
The two firſt articles are generally the 
fame; allowing for the rate of the land 
tax: And it is true, the finking fund has 
kept increaſing with the increaſe of the 
national conſumption ; but then the peace 
eſtabliſhments, our rulers have taken care 
ſhould increaſe alſo; for, prior to the laſt 
wir, when the finking fund was but one. 
million and a half, the peace eſtabliſhment 
did not amount to more than two millions 
three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a 
year, on an average of fix years; whilſt the 
eſtabliſhment on the average, during the 
Iaſt twelve years of peace, came to three 
millions and a half a year—an increaſe that 
has not yet been accounted for ; but which 
our repreſentatives ought to explain, after 
the very ill-conditioned ſtate of our ſhips 
of war, to meet our enemies, in 1778. 
But. to return to the ſubject of our 


finances.— The ſurpluſſes, which conſtitutc 
| the 


* 
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the ſinking fund, depend entirely on the 
nation al conſumption, to make thoſe taxes 
they ariſe from productive; and conſump- 
tion muſt depend on the influx of wealth 
to ſupply it: without ſuch ſupply it can- 
not long continue. . That influx of wealth 
depends on our foreign commerce, and the 
vend of our manufactures; all which had 
| increaſed with our poſſeſſions in Aſia ; and 
as the population and produce of our iſlands 
and colonies in America increaſed. Hence 
thoſe ſtreams of riches flowed, by which 
our numerous wants have been ſupplied. 
From ſuch reſources, our accumulating 
taxes, from time to time, have originated. 
Theſe ſtreams had gathered as they run, 
from the revolution, until the preſent fatal 
war begun. 

The laſt glorious war had particularly 
in view the extenſion of our commerce; 
in which it ſucceeded, and laid a founda- 
tion for induſtry and policy to improve; 
that might have laſted for ages, had not a 
ſyſtem been purſued, inimical, nay deſtruc- 
tive in 1ts nature and tendency, to the views 
of the merchant. 

The cuſtoms, which prior to the laſt war 
did not produce more than three millions, 
or bring into the treaſury more than one 
million and a half, clear of charges, had 


creaſed to five millions when the preſent 


war broke out; and brought net into the 
treaſury 
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treaſury two millions and a half, and up- 
wards. And the debentures, which are 
teſtimonies of the annual amount of the 
drawbacks paid in re- exporting of im- 
rted commodities, were increaſed, during 
the laſt peace, one million and upwards be. 
yond their amount about the years 1749 
and 1750. No ſtronger proofs can be 
brought to ſhew the increaſe of our com- 
merce, and of courſe of the employment 
of our merchant ſhips. 
The exciſe duties, which in 1754 did 
not reach three millions, 1n 1775 extended 
to near five millions: therefore it is evi- 
dent, that the great increaſe of our export 
and import trade, furniſhed thoſe reſources 
which fed conſumption, and kept our wealth 
from being exhauſted. | 
The figns and marks of our increaſing 
wealth, until this fatal conteſt with our 
colonies begun, were plainly to be traced 
in the increaſe of the cuſtoms, in the great 
riſe of the rents of lands, which, in the 
fpace of forty or fifty years, had nearly 
doubled their amount ; at the ſame time, 
alſo, the fee-ſimple of the lands was in- 
creaſed. ten or fifteen years purchaſe beyond 
their former value. In ſhort, the gradual 
fall of intereſt, from the time of Queen 
Anne's wars, the great extenſion of credit, 
and the eaſy terms on which diſcounts were 
to be obtained, until within theſe x 
ve 
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five years, all go to denote the plenty of 


money that came into circulation, more 
than ſufficient to anſwer the continued 
wants of credit. Advantages owing to our 
increafing export and import trade, the 
ſource of all our ſtrength and grandeur, 
and which realized a conſiderable balance 
in our favour, at the end of every year: 
and by that means repleniſhed the waſte, 
and kept feeding the cruſe as it exhauſted. 
And fimilar balances might have continued 
for a long ſeries of years to enrich us, but 
for our ill-judged policy; which is likely 
to remain a monument of our folly and diſ- 
grace to future ages. 

Facts will ſupport what has been aſſerted 
with reſpect to the extent and advantages 
of our commerce; and facts will alſo point 
out its decline. For in 1779, in the fourth 
year of our conteſt with our diſaffected colo- 
nies, and the ſccond year of the war with 
France, and the firſt with Spain, our ex- 

rts were decreaſed five, and our imports 
four millions below their amount in 1773. 
and for ſome years back. But our com- 
merce deſerves a ſeparate inveſtigation; 
which ſhall in a very ſhort time be laid be- 
fore the public. 

The debentures, the great teſt of re- 
exportation, did not amount, in 1779 and 
1780, to a million ſterling; which, on an 
average of four years, from 1771 to 1774s 

exceeded 


In: = 
exceeded two millions one hundred thou- 
fand pounds. And many of our manufac- 
tures, and other articles, are confumed in 
America, to ſupport the preſent war, which 
now contribute to ſwell the liſt of export 
goods, at the ſame time that they operate 
in their effect, directly contrary to the prin- 
ciples of export trade, by impoveriſhing 
inſtead of enriching the kingdom. 

It ought to be conſidered, that there are 
alſo many of our manufactures, relating 
to the navy, army, and ordnance, bring 
no wealth into the kingdom, though they 


help to keep up induſtry and labour, and 


promote circulation ; giving the outward 

rances, without producing the national 
returns which flow from commerce. The 
millions annually expended in war, being 
profitable only to a few individuals who ſur- 
round the treaſury, ſuch as agents, contrac- 
tors, and others, whole gains ariſe out of the 
pockets of their fellow-tubjects. This mode 
of employing our manufacturers can be no 
compenſation for the loſs of our foreign 
trade, both in Europe and America, which 


is going from us very fait; whilſt we ſeem 


to behold the loſs with much indifference; 
as if we either did not know its value, or 
were under no apprehenſions of any part of 


it leaving us: at the ſame time that the moſt 
ſtriking proofs are continually coming ſor- 


ward to convince us. For not only the deben- 
33 tures 
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tures are declined, but the receipt or annual 
balance into the treaſury, from the cuſtoms, is 
lefſened below the amount prior. to this war ; 
although additional duties, to full two hun- 
dred thouſand: pounds a year, have been laid 
on merchandize fince the war broke out. 
The high intereſt of money is another 
proof of our declining wealth; which has 
nearly reached the ſtandard or level it was at 
early in the preſent century. High intereſt 
has ever been conſidered as a ſign the mo- 
ney in circulation was inadequate to the de- 
mand; and as foreign commerce, and the 
vend of our manufactures, increaſed, the in- 
tereſt of money, upon examination, will be 
found to have fell: a proof that money grew 
more plenty in the ea As money 
increaſed, the rents of lands became in- 
creaſed alſo; and were advanced in value 
from twenty to thirty ycars purchaſe, and 
upwards. So that, for ſeveral years prior to 
the preſent war, nay, during the laſt war, 
few landed eſtates yielded their poſſeſſors 
more than two and three quarters or three 
per cent. intereſt for their money. And 
mortgages on lands were attainable for four 
fer cent. the outſide, under the beſt ſecu- 
rity. Whereas at preſent money is with the 
utmoſt difficulty to be procured at five per 
cent. on undeniable landed ſecurity; and 
numbers cannot ſupply their wants at that 


premium. | 
R The 


1 

The value of land has fallen conſiderably: 
eſtates have been ſold, in the laſt two or three 
years, as low as twenty years purchaſe, or 
rather under; and none higher than twenty- 
five years purchaſe. The complaints from 
farmers of their rents being too high, are be- 
come very prevalent in many counties; and 
the number failing on their farms, or grow- 
in greatly in arrears of rent, all tend to ve- 

rify the aſſertions relative to the decay of 
wealth. Money was to be obtained in the 


laſt war, and only a few years back, on long 


bills, for four per cent. when good names 
were upon them. No long bills are now to 
be diſcounted, in general, tor legal intereſt, 
howeyer ſubſtantial the credit of the bills; 
And the government ſecurities unfunded, 
and ſure of being diſcharged in two years; 
are at an alarming diſcount, much greater 
than at any period of the Jaſt war. Credit 
too is in a tottering ſtate, being greatly cit- 
curaſcribed, and alarmed at a ſhadow. Theſe 
facts are too clear to admit a doubt; and are 
melancholy proofs of our decline, no ſo— 
philtry can evade. 

Such ſtriking teſtimonies of approaching 
diſtreſs, as. are. here enumerated, it would 


not be in the power of art or management to | 


affect the appcarance of, by any combina- 
tions whatever, if that great ſource of wealth 
had remained undiſturbed, the numerous 
ſtreams of commerce, which the laſt glori- 
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ous war ſecured, and years of ſucceeding 
peace had realized, in the opulence, power, 
and grandeur of our empire. 

Our commerce, and the vend of our ma- 


nufactures, through a ſeries of years prior to 


the preſent war, had brought mio fen 
Britain much more wealth than the annual 


waſte conſumed: this ſtore in reſerve, this 
national capital, if I may fo term it, the 
happy effects of our act of navigation, and 
the increaſe of population and induſtry in 
our colonies and iſlands, muſt now be drawn 
forth into conſumption, to make our taxes 
productive, and furniſh thoſe ſums, from 
whence the demands of government are to 
be ſupported. | 


This lait reſource, our internal wealth, 


or national capital, may help us out for a 
ſhort time, but muſt neceffarily diminiſh, 
and ſoon be exhauſted ; unleſs fome freſh 
ſupplies are found out to repleniſh the waſte : 
and of courſe will leave us, under a declining 
trade, only the more impoverithed in the 
end. The ſigns of that approaching period 
are too plain to be miſtook. _ "26 
If, therefore, our foreign commerce and 
navigation are not reitored, our expences 
will by neceſſity contract: as they contract; 
our taxes will become Jeſs productive, and 
our revenues in conſequence reduced. For 
the taxes from the land and excile, the in- 
land duties and cuſtoms, all depend tor their 
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production on induſtry, and the vend of our 
manufactures; on merchandize, and the em- 
ployment of our ſhipping: for, without this 
chain of circumſtances to promote and feed 
exceſs and diſfipation, our wants muſt ſoon 
remain unſatisfied; and conſumption de- 
cline, of courſe. Therefore, taxes collected 
on articles of conſumption, cannot come in 
proof of the increaſe of wealth, but merely 
of the waſte of it. 


As neceſſity narrows our conſumption, 


our preſent wonderful ſyſtem of taxation will 
be circumſcribed. The melancholy period, 
J fear, is not far off, when that ſyſtem muſt 
contract; the building totters ; nor can it 
furniſh ſupplies much longer for the heavy 
expence of the war, and the debts we have 
not only incurred ourſelves, but thoſe alſo 
our anceſtors: left us to diſcharge. For 
though the fiat of power may create taxes, 
that power cannot make them productive, 
when the ſources they are to ariſe from fail. 
Therefore, if the tame waſte and extrava- 
ce: ſhall be continued, as has prevailed 
tor theſe three or four years paſt ; if the 
war ſhall be carried on at the fame enor- 
mous expence, and our commerce, diſre- 
2 be left further to decreaſe, and at 
* ruin muſt overtake us, beyond 
the efforts of the wiſe, the firm, and honeſt, 


to retrieve. | | 


I ſpeak not from conjecture: the poet 
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of our declining wealth are too ſtriking to 
admit of any doubt: therefore, the ap- 
proaching indications of our danger ought 
to ring the alarm, to warn us on our guard, 
and teach us to reflect ſeriouſly on our ſi- 
tuation. | 
Natural cauſes led us to opulence, ſtrength, 
and grandeur : cauſes as natural, but of a 
different tendency, will have a contrary ef- 
fet, The facts which have been: tated, 


clearly point out the ſources from | whence 


our ways and means have hitherto aroſe : 
thoſe commercial ſtreams dried up, the land- 
holder will in great meaſure be obliged to 
ſupport the public burthens; for many of 
thoſe, whoſe fortunes lay in moveable wealth, 
would caſt the burthen from themſelves, 
to thoſe whoſe property were fixed; and, 
collecting together at leaſt a part of their 
effects, would, with thoſe remains, teek 
ſhelter in ſome riſing ſtate, ſome leſs en- 
cumbered country. 

The country gentlemen, the landholders 
of all deſcriptions, would do well to look 


around them, and to reflect on their fitua- 


tion, before it is too late; a ſituation far 
more alarming than many of them hitherto 
ſeem to have been aware of. 5 
Whenever the day of diſtreſs arrives (and 
arrive it will ſoon, if we purſue the ſame 
ſyſtem of conduct as we have done for a few 


years paſt) the country gentlemen will be 


left, 


= Ws 


left, under the reduced value of their lands, 
to ſupport the accumulating burthens of our 


taxes, made light before by our extenſive 
commerce; but, deprived of that aſſiſtance, 
the landholders will remain, almoſt alone, 
to provide for the exigencies of govern- 
ment; and to' feed the national creditors 


from the produce of their lands; at a time, 


when the price of labour has become in- 
creaſed from the weight of taxes, which will 
of courſe increaſe the expences on their 
eſtates, whilſt the diſtreſſes of their country 
are driving them to the neceſſity of lower- 
ing their rents. | 

From the confidence the national credi- 
tors have been taught to place on Parlia- 
ment, that faith and ſecurity, ſolemnly 
pledged to them, muſt not be deſtroyed, 
whatever opinions men may be led to throw 
out in private converſation. No ſuch ſtab 
muſt be given to public credit : the. moſt 
profligate dare not ſtrike the blow, unleſs 
they were the moſt thoughtleſs miniſters 
alſo: as, otherwiſe, they would be ſenſible 
of the danger of the attempt, and be re- 
ſtrained by fear for their own ſafety. 

No ftate can make any great exertions, 
wherein the ſubjects have not full conh- 
dence and ſecurity in its protection of their 
property; therefore public credit is eſſential 
te the ſafety and dignity of the ſtate, and to 
the welfare of the people, in every country 
: governed 
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governed by principles of wiſdom and ſound 


policy. For, /t uſe tbe expreſſion of the ce- 
lebrated Monſ. Neckar, ). the intereſt of a na- 


tion, if rightly underſtood, will always reft upon 


the bahis of fidelity and juſtice. _ 

Public credit is full as neceſſary for the 
ſupport of government, as private credit is 
in the conducting of commerce ; without 
credit, no extenſive concerns in trade, either 
foreign or domeſtic, could be carried on. 
But credit cannot ſubſiſt without a ſound 
bottom, a ſolid foundation of real wealth, 
or aſſets, ſomewhere exiſting within the 
kingdom, ſufficicnt to anſwer the paper 
floating in circulation, upon, the ſtrength 
and ſecurity of that real wealth: which pa- 
per, though continually iſſuing forth, is 
conſtantly returning to be renewed or diſ- 
charged ; and thereby puts the exiſtence, of 
the real wealth within the kingdom to the 
teſt. As this is an intricate ſubject, and va- 
rious opinions have been formed on it b 
the wiſeſt and moſt reſpectable characters, 
I ſhall endeavour to explain myſelf more 
fully on the great queſtion, Whether pa- 
per, the ſubſtitute for real wealth, can hold 


its credit and conſequence in circulation, 
when that real wealth is materially reduced? 


—I think not, and will aſſign my reaſons. 
In the firſt place, I conceive that no pa- 
per, either public or private, can get into 
circulation, without the full value being 
produced 
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produced for it; for in that pernicious pa- 
per, wherein men lend their names without 
any real property exchanged, the iſſues of 
mere ſwindlers; till ſomebody has had cre- 
dulity to advance, or lend real money on the 
credit and ſecurity of that paper, it cannot get 
into circulation; and whenever due, if not 
paid for by the perſon from whom the note 
originated, he, or his credit, muſt fail. And 
ſo it is with all the paper, nominal or real, 
whether payable on demand, or at more 
diſtant periods; there muſt have been ſolid 
wealth to bring any of it into circulation; 
and ſo there muſt be to diſcharge it after. 
wards; otherwiſe, it will produce an im- 
mediate failure or diſcredit ſomewhere. 
Therefore, this private paper, which is all 
voluntary iſſues, muſt have tteal wealth ſub- 
fiſting' to anſwer it, of which the paper is 
but the counterpart; or that paper muſt 
ſoon blow up, and a total ſtop be put to 
its circulation. 

The bank paper is by far more extenſive 

an the private, but ſtands on much the 
e ground; and could not long keep out 

in circulation, without a foundation of real 
wealth to ſupport it, of which the paper is 
only the ſubſtitute, +» / 

From the ready exchange of back notes 
at all times, it is evident, that fort of paper 
has obtained credit and confidence through- 


-put the kingdom: but, as nobody would 
think 
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think of hoarding bank notes, therefore few 
or no notes will long remain out, that are 
not uſed in circulation; and none can exiſt 
in uſe, but as the ſubſtitute for real wealth, 
which had been given to draw them into 
circulation. For the bank neither lends on 
exchequer bills to the public, nor iſſues for 
the ſtate, or private merchants, to the ſmall- 
eſt amount, without intereſt and collateral 
ſecurity. Ir 1 iz 
We will ſuppoſe, on theſe occaſions, the 
bank ſupplies the ſtate or individuals with 
their promiſſory notes; adding ſo much more 
paper to what was before out upon their 
credit; the treaſury and the merchants ſend 
thoſe notes immediately into circulation ; 
they then become ſubdivided ; part will re- 
turn to the bank for real caſh, to anſwer the 
various uſes wherein ſmall ſums are wanted; 
and part will be kept for a while in circu- 
lation. But when the taxes are collected, 
or the loans raiſed, from whence the ex- 
chequer bills, or other debts contracted by 
government, are to be diſcharged; or when 
the merchant has been paid for the goods 
he had fold ; in any or all of theſe caſes, 
the returns are made to the bank, for their 
loans, more or leſs, in cath, or in their own 
notes, according to the circulation ariſing 
out of foreign commerce; that is, as the 


balances accruing in our favour from the 


Export trade, ſhall extend, or contract, 
It would be impoflible to preſerve in cir- 
8 culation, 
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culation, to any uſeful purpoſe, that paper, 
the repreſentative of wealth, when the ſub. 
ſtance, the real wealth, was done away, 
The promilſſsyy notes the bank ſends forth, 
are not compulſory ; they will float about, 
in proportion to the increaſe or continuance 
of the ſubſtance, they were originally iſſued 
to repreſent. And as the amount of the 

ſubſtance decreaſes, the notes will contract, 

and return into the bank. As our wealth 
is drained from us, thoſe ſigns will die away. 
There is no management or intrigue, united 
to power, that could force paper into circu- 
lation, and keep it at its natural value, un- 
leſs ĩt could be changed, on demand, for the 
ſur in gold or ſilver, for which it is the 
fign and then it is in every reſpect equal to 

— e payment in coin. 
| be geld and ſilver will inevitably waſte, 
and be carried out of the kingdom, as the 
balance on trade turns againſt us: but at 
the ſume time, as the ſubſtance diminiſhes, 
the ſhadows will contract in proportion. 

Ik tlie paper, after acquiring confidence 
with! the public, ſtood firm without the 
ſupp! t of that real wealth it merely repre- 
ſents, and whereon its "intrinfic+ value has 
been uſually conſidered to depend; from 
whenee-ariſes the preſent apparent ſcarcity 
of money, and the high intereſt it bears, com- 
ratively,” with the intereſt a few years 
back? This c6uld not be the caſe, if the 
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paper could remain to an equal amount in 
circulation, when the gold and filver was 
draining away; for it would be only coin- 
ing more paper, as the real wealth waſted, 


-and all muſt be well again; and the king- 
dom in the ſame flouriſhing ſtate as when 


the real wealth remained among us. | 

If this argument was well founded, Ame- 
rica would have been under no diſtreſs for 
money, ſince her defection from the parent 
country. But it is not within the authority 
of congreſs, or any firmer legiſlative power, 
to make paper a legal tender, ſend it into 
circulation, ſtamp whatever value they think 
proper on it, and preſerve it there from any 
depreciation ; the reaſon is, the mere act of 
making it a legal tender, cannot give confi- 
dence to it: confidence, which only can 
ſtrengthen credit, and promote the circu- 
lation of paper, is the effect of time and 
punctuality: paper muſt be inſured at all 
times its real value; which depends on the 
certain and ſpeedy means of exchanging it 
for the amount in gold or ſilver that had 
been ſtampt on it by authority: the tenders 
too, inſtead of being legal, and compulſive, 
muſt be voluntary and free to accept or not; 
no other method can give currency to paper; 
and ſecure it from depreciation, 

If paper cannot be readily exchanged for 
the money it is certified to anſwer, it muſt 
link in value; the paper itſelf being of no 

| S 2 | worth, 
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worth, but according to the gold or ſilver 

> to be obtained for it. It can carry no intrin- 
fic value to a foreign market; and when 
received in payment, it is no more than 
giving the ſecurity of the ſtate, or the bank, 
for that of an individual; and whatever 
faith may be placed in the ultimate diſ- 
charge, it will aſſuredly depreciate in pro- 
portion to the diſtance of time, and the 
uncertainty of payment. 

What I mean to infer from hence is, that 
it is impoſſible. for paper to be kept out in 
circulation, that is payable on demand, and 
its credit ſupported, any longer than thereis 
_—_— remaining in the kingdom to anſwer 

Therefore, as our real wealth ſhall waſte, 
or A* drained out of the kingdom, the pa- 
per will gradually revert back to its ſource 
and become annihilated: for, as the bank, 

to anſwer claims, called in its debts, thok 
debts would, many of them at leaſt, be dil- 
charged with its Own paper. 

It would be impracticable to define the 
amount of the real wealth circulating in 
theſe kingdoms, and of courſe the extent 
of its ſubſtitute, the credit that wealth 
ſends forth, to conduct the amazing ex- 
change or barter carried on through our 
manufactures and our commerce; the variety 
of circuniſtances they depend on, the la- 
byrinth in which they are involved, arc 
not to be explored. The attempt, I think, 
| | would 
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would be improper ; becauſe, if miſtaken, 
the errors only ſerve to furniſh ground for 
diſputants to.contend ; and for all thoſe who 
brought us to our preſent ſituation, to laugh 
at our fears and apprehenſions of approach- 
ing ruin ; by which means the temperate and 
i1l-informed part of the community, and 
the country gentlemen living at a diſtance 
from the capital, are lulled into ſecurity, 
and led to believe the evil at leaſt is far 
off; as the writer of the Letters to a young 
Nobleman” peremptorily aſſerts. However, 
if that writer is no better informed of the 
wealth and refources at home, than he 
ſeems to be of the ſupplies that Afia can 
afford us, there is but little reliance to be 
placed in his aſſertions. 

Though I do not pretend to aſcertain 
the amount of our exiſting wealth within 
the kingdom ; or the extent of our reſources 
without it; nor the period of our grandeur ; 
ſure Jam, the race we are now running, and 
which the author of thoſe Letters urges us 
to run on, will, without greater and abler 
exertions at fea, and more œconomy in our 
operations by land, bring us much ſooner 
to diſtreſs, it not to ruin, than he ſeems to 
apprehend. 

It will lead us ſpeedily into that fitua- 
tion, wherein our ſyſtem of taxation muſt 
inevitably decline; and, ceaſing to be pro- 
ductive in any degree equal to its preſent 
amount, will revert back to the ſame 
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contracted ſtate its different produces yield. 
ed about fifty or ſixty years ago; at the 
ſame time leaving the neceſſaries of life 
much dearer, and the nation encum- 
bered with an enormous debt, which it will 
be dangerous to annihilate, and difficult 
either to provide for, or diſcharge, without 
the aſſiſtance of an extenſive foreign com- 
merce, equal in value to what the laſt war 
had ſq wiſely and providently ſecured ta 
us. 


FINIS. 


EO LT SCRIPT! 


order to prove, beyond the poſſibility of doubt or contradiction, the enormous expence of the pre- 
ſent war, the following comparative ſtatements have been drawn. . 


je ſurpluſſes ariſing from the different branches of the perpetual revenue, after the charges of ol 
on, the intereſt of the public debts, and the civil liſt, are all provided for, conſtitute the ſinking 
; which, with the land and malt taxes, voted annually, make the whole of the national income that 


uns to anſwer the naval and military eſtabliſhments from year to year; all beyond their amount muſt 
rocured from loans, or extraordinary ſupplies. 


1 | | The ſinking fund, on the 
EG | average of the five years, 
—— T hus the ſinking fund, in the from 1776 to 1780, has 
nos fix years of the laſt war, fur- been faid to produce 4. 
2,603, oo niſhed towards the exigencies 4. L. 2,868,000 a year, — 14, 340, ooo 
+> — i of government, — — 11, 496, ooo The ſinking fund for 1781, 
The land and malt, ſet at about ſet at — — 2,900,000 
C. 2,560,000 a year, for the Land and malt 85 the ſix | 
fix years came to — — 15,360,000 years, at L. 2,560,000 a 
Money actually borrowed in th Falls =. I 5, 360,000 


fi , of th 1 ooo, Money actually borrowed of 
yl e macs 55 the public in the ſix years, 44, ooo, ooo 


C. oo, 8 56, ooo The unprovided debt, that 


Nominal capital added to ſome | will probably be owing the 
of the loans, to be paid only | endof1781, has been eſti- 


4 


on redemption of the debts, — 1, 2 30, ooo mates at NE e 


—_ 
2 
— 


. * | 


4 L. 106,600,000 
Nominal capital to be paid | 

on the redemption of the 

debt, — — 9,000,000 


| ** 


— 


Hence the preſent war will, by the end of 1781, have coſt the nation, in the fame number of years, 


nen millions more than the laſt war, without reckoning the nominal capital; and twenty-four mil- 
as, that included. | 


